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Tus general session officially opens the 
seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
largest organization of teachers in the world 
and finds us directing our attention pri- 
marily to the study of the responsibilities 
of our profession in the American democ- 
racy. 

[ need not give specific quotations from 
Washington, Jefferson and others who par- 
ticipated in drafting our Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of Independence. I do be- 
lieve, however, it is necessary for us to con- 
stantly keep in mind that all those who 
developed our scheme of government stress 
the fact that only through an educated and 
enlightened eitizenry could democracy fune- 
tion. 

After seventy-five vears of experience 
with the American democracy we find that 
another great president found it desirable 
to make a certain specific comment in re- 
gard to edueation. In one of his greatest 
speeches Abraham Lincoln said: ‘‘I view 
education as the most important subject 
which we as a people are engaged in.’’ As 
we proceed to the discussion of the responsi- 
bilities of our profession it is important for 
us to bear in mind the generally accepted 
criteria of a profession. While opinions 
and comments differ, almost all the pro- 
fessions recognize that a profession is dis- 

‘From the address of the president of the Na- 


tional Edueation Association, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, July 3, 1939. 


tinguished from other occupations by the 
following: 

(1) The ‘‘eall,’’ which may be defined in this 
connection as the strong desire to give one’s life 
to a particular field of endeavor. 

(2) It requires broad general training. 

(3) It requires training in specialized fields of 
knowledge. 

(4) It exalts service above gain. 

(5) It requires continuous study and growth. 

(6) It stimulates the growth of pride in the 
service rendered. 

(7) It develops a well-knit professional organi- 
zation. 


Other professions have found it possible 
to move forward in their standing among 
the other occupations of the world by raising 
the requirements for admission and by de- 
veloping codes of ethics within the profes- 
sion. The teaching profession should work 
in a similar direction, and I should like to 
name as the first great responsibility thrust 
upon us that of striving in every possible 
way to have it measure up more fully to 
those standards which we may desire to set 
up in each of the criteria. 

If we are to elevate the profession of 
teaching it is highly important that we do 
everything possible to make our profession 
measure up well in the light of each of the 
criteria named above. 


THE CALL 


While our advanced 
greatly in the last twenty-five years in 


profession has 
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practically all the criterial directions men- 
tioned above, we still have hundreds and 
thousands who make use of teaching posi- 
tion their within a 


profession, but rather as stepping stones 


not as parts of lives 
or stop-gaps in the activities of their lives. 
These stop-gaps are used largely because of 
the attempt to get into more gainful ocecu- 
They occur also because of our 
While it is quite 


true our standards for certain fields in the 


pations. 


standards for admission. 


teaching profession are high enough to re- 
quire not only evidence of a real desire to 
enter the profession but also to require a 
broad general background. 

Ir Requires BROAD GENERAL TRAINING 

Equal in all respects to that required for 
entrance to other professions our small 
school systems and our rural schools in 
many states permit teaching by those who 


have had less than a high-school edueation. 


Ir Requires TRAINING IN SPECIALIZED 
KIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 
Here again some of our states, and in a 
large measure our cities, require for en- 
trance to the teaching profession certain ad- 
vanced training in specialized subjects and 
skills and methods that compare favorably 
with those required in other professions. 
Here again, also, our smaller schools and 
school systems are not held to such stand- 
ards. 
SERVICE ABOVE GAIN 
It has been an outstanding characteristic 
of the teaching profession throughout its 
entire history in America to make the ser- 
vice rendered much more important than 
In fact, 
that attitude is so common that the publie 


the gain received for that service. 


generally have come to expect teachers to 
be satisfied with a small amount of gain 
and a none too large amount of appreciation 
for service. 


CONTINUOUS GROWTH AND STUDY 


Here again the teaching profession mea- 
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Many 
state laws require periodic attendance at 


sures well with other professions. 


colleges or university aS a necessary pre- 
requisite to advancement on the salary scale 
or to continue at a salary then achieved. 
It must be admitted, however, that in this 
connection as well as some of the other eri- 
teria already referred to this may not be 
applied to the teaching profession as a 
whole. 

GROWTH OF PRIDE IN THE SERVICE RENDERED 


I am sure that you recognize that the 


members of the older better-known pro- 
fessions are proud of their calling. Many 
teachers are proud of their calling. Many, 


however, especially those who have come 
into the profession primarily on a stepping- 
stone basis, have continued without seeing 
the next place to step. Instead of an in- 
creasing pride, they have developed a dis- 
satisfaction with their profession. 
A WELL-KNIT PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Organizations within the teaching profes- 
sion have gradually evolved as the demand 
from time to time arose. The original or- 
ganizations almost always were built upon 
some local aspect, such as science teaching, 
English teaching or such associations that 
would find narrow geographical boundaries. 
More and more, however, as rules and regu- 
lations and laws were developed in the 
various states and communities, teachers 
have found it desirable to form associations 
on a statewide basis. Only in recent years 
has it become apparent to any considerable 
proportion of the teachers how important 
it was to link together the activities of all 
educational associations, especially those 
that were organized on a geographic basis. 
There is much to be done in the way of per- 
fecting our professional organizations so 
that the local, state and national associa- 
tions more fully cooperate with each other. 
We have good reason to be proud of the 
progress that has been done toward the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching. We have much 
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}do. The teaching profession has a unique 
function in the American democracy in its 
program to build future voting citizens. 


PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


We can probably say that the teaching 
profession is the most important profession 
in the United States because of the fact that 
it is admitted by all that democracy ean 
only function through an educated and en- 
lightened citizenry. Our have 
throughout all time taught subject-matter 
in the schools in a more or less effective 
teachers, 
to those possibilities 


teachers 


Relatively few however, 


measured up 


way. 
have 
which we desire in the teaching of the sub- 
ject-matter and in all those other phases 
of school life which contribute to an edu- 
cated and enlightened citizenry. Relatively 
few teachers recognize that one of their 
responsibilities is that of becoming thor- 
oughly aequainted with many fields of en- 
deavor within the profession itself. Few 
‘lassroom teachers know about the 
problems that must be faced by principals 
and superintendents. Principals gradually 
slip into the position of handling their own 
particular job in a way designed to please 
the superintendent and to avoid friction 
with the teachers and they endeavor to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory solution of their prob- 
lem without including very much knowledge 
about either the teacher’s job or the super- 
intendent’s relationship to the school sys- 
tem and the public. The superintendent is 
often so busy with the problems of meeting 
his board and his public that he gets farther 
and farther away from the problems of the 
teacher and the principal. We need to take 
definite positive steps in the direction of 
remedying that sort of thing. More spe- 
cifically, in so far as this phase of our dis- 


much 


cussion is concerned, teachers and_ prin- 


cipals must give more attention to the prob- 
le 4 ° : . . 
lem of teaming together with their super- 
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intendent in order that the cause of edu- 
cation may be effectively presented to the 
public. 

I should like to direct your attention more 
specifically to one particular area of this 
problem, namely, the teacher’s responsi- 
bility. 
of presenting to the public with whom they 


Teachers must find ways and means 


come in contact not only the needs of their 
own school but the needs of the whole school 
system in the city or county, also the needs 
of the school system of the state and the 
school system that 


of an effective 


covers the entire nation. 


needs 


Teachers have already been loaded with 
many, many tasks involved in the records 
and procedures that oftentime become han- 
dicaps to the process for which they were 
primarily employed; namely, that of de- 
veloping the youth within their classrooms. 
It is not possible, however, in most cases for 
the teacher to be unable to find some time 
which should be given to the responsibilities 
which rest upon the profession as a whole 
in that community for the proper support 


of the educational system. By carefully 
planning the teacher can become more 


closely acquainted with that for which the 
organization should stand in the local com- 
munity, in the state and in the nation. 
The the 
teacher in this connection readily classify 


responsibilities of classroom 


themselves into the following: 


(1) Responsibilities concerning the particular 
subject or grade in the classroom. 

(2) The support given by the publie in that 
that school 


particular community to school or 


system. 

(3) The general program of education within 
that state. 

(4) Extent to which the aims and purposes of 
being carried out 


education in democracy are 


throughout the nation. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The responsibilities of the administrator 
differ only slightly from those of the class- 
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room teacher, the differences being largely 
The ad- 


ministrator will not have as much time as 


those of the grouping of activities. 


the teacher must give to the classroom, but 
he will have more time and energy which 
he can give to the problems related to the 
needs of the school community, the state and 
the nation. It is a part of his responsibility 
to assist the teacher to become more ac- 
quainted with the public relation side of the 
responsibilities of the profession. 

Now, many of the statements that I have 
been making are not at all new to the mem- 
bers of this audience. Doubtless, there will 
be teachers present who will have a feeling 
of resentment toward my statements con- 
cerning their responsibilities to keep the 
public advised. I repeat, however, that in 
my judgment the teacher who is profes- 
sional will be very happy to share in the 
responsibility of presenting to the public 
the splendid things that are being accom- 
plished by the profession and the needs in 
the way of financial and spiritual support, 
to the end that the aims and purposes of the 
schools in our America may be more fully 
carried out. 

More than one hundred years ago our 
vreat national leaders developed the concept 
that as a nation we could not provide for the 
necessary education and enlightenment of 
its future citizens unless it made provision 
for equal educational opportunity for every 
boy and girl. Here again is a statement 
with which every professional teacher in 
America is thoroughly familiar. It has 
been so commonly said that many have 
come to the belief that we were actually 
doing it. A great political leader within 
the past month has made the public state- 
ment that we have universal education. 
Two years ago the President of the United 


States brought into existence a special com- 
mittee of leading citizens in many walks of 
life who made a thorough and exhaustive 
study on this matter of equality of educa- 
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tional opportunity. They brought out the 
fact that we were far from the achievement 
of those ends which we had so proudly set 
up as our ideals. Among the facts that this 
committee brought out in their various 
studies we find the following: 

(a) That 800,000 children in America between 
the ages of seven and thirteen are not going to 
school because schools are not available to them 
to attend. 

(b) That three and one-half million youth «f 
high school age are not attending school because 
schools are either not available at all or do not 
provide the courses in which these youth would be 
interested and in which they could profit. 


‘ 


When we hear the phrase ‘‘equal educa- 
tional opportunity’’ it is important for us 
to bear in mind that that phrase was never 
designed to imply that each and all should 
Equal educa- 
tional opportunity means unquestionably 
an opportunity to develop the attitudes and 
interests and abilities of the individual to 
the very highest possible degree. Not only 
do we recognize that general statement that 
attitudes, interests and abilities would not 
be identical or uniform or equal within 
themselves. The statement merely implied 
that we must provide for equal opportunity 
for the various attitudes, interests and abili- 
ties to be developed. 

Another striking figure, particularly in 
the report of this advisory committee on 
education, was the fact that a million and a 
half handicapped children were not being 
provided with the educational opportunity 
with which to make them useful citizens by 
surmounting or circumventing the particu- 
lar handicap. 

It is not enough to think of these children 
in terms of sympathy. We must think of 
them in terms of building better citizens 
for the future. We must think of those 
situations in our failure to develop in each 
of them the highest appreciation and knowl- 
edge of what we may think of as economic 
efficiency and civic responsibility. 


receive the same education. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


By Dr. BELMONT FARLEY 


On July 3, 1839, at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, Cyrus Peirce opened the doors of the 
first state normal school in this country. 
Near-by on the village common, sixty-four 
vears earlier, Americans fired the first shots 
in defense of New World ideals of freedom 
and democracy. The week of July 3, 1939, 
the National Education Association met in 
its seventy-seventh annual convention at 
San Francisco. The theme of the meeting 
was the responsibility of the teacher in the 
maintenance of a free and democratic gov- 


ernment. 
CENTENNIAL 


Celebration of the centennial was a high 
note. The annual life-member dinner was 
dedicated to the rise of teaching from a 
craft to the status of a profession. Past- 
president Caroline 8. Woodruff, head of the 
Castleton, Vermont, Normal School, whose 
background of New England tradition ad- 
mirably fitted her for the task, recounted 
the story of the profession’s first hundred 
years, emphasizing the contributions of 
New England leaders from the days of 
Samuel Reed Hall, who introduced a new 
study called the ‘‘Art of Teaching’’ in his 
private tuition school at Concord, Vermont, 
in 1823. Guest of honor at the dinner was 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean emeritus, School 
of Education, Stanford University. 

Among next steps in teacher education 
enumerated by Dr. Woodruff from a ques- 
tionnaire she had circulated among her ad- 
ministrator colleagues were: (1) A broader 
cultural background for 


academic and 


teachers; (2) greater emphasis upon the 
spiritual revival which America faces; (3) 
more training in understanding and appre- 
ciation of other peoples and nations as a 
basis of peace and good-will; (4) better 





provision for parent and family-life edu- 
cation. 

A feature of the centennial 
which carried the observance to the geeneral 


celebration 


public was a coast-to-coast broadeast on an 
NBC network. The radio program drama- 
tized the rise Co- 
operating in the preparation and presenta- 


of teacher edueation. 
tion were present-day officials of the State 
Teachers College founded a hundred years 
ago at Lexington, now located at Framing- 
ham, Mass., and of the San Francisco State 
College, which represents one of the most 
distant points reached by the westward 
expansion of the idea of teacher training 
promulgated by Cyrus Peirce and Horace 
Mann. 
KEYNOTE 

Reuben T. Shaw, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, planner of 
the convention program, selected for the 
topic of his keynote address, delivered at 
the first general session, ‘‘ Responsibilities 
of Our Profession.’’ In keeping with the 
theme, he emphasized education in good 
citizenship, sound Americanism and inter- 
national good-will. He finds teachers not 
adequately meeting their responsibilities in 
these fields of education. 

We can probably say that the teaching profession 
is the most important United 
States because of the fact that it is admitted by all 
that democracy can function only through an edu- 
Our teachers have throughout all 


profession in the 


cated citizenry. 
time taught subject-matter in the schools in a more 
or less effective way. Relatively few teachers, how- 
ever, have measured up to those possibilities which 
we desire in the teaching of the subject-matter and 
in all other phases of school life which contribute to 


an educated and enlightened citizenry. 


In support of this statement Dr. Shaw 
cited the mounting cost of crime and de- 
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linqguency, for much of which youth is re- 
sponsible, and pointed to the prevalence of 
anti-American ‘‘isms.’’ Not blaming the 
whole of the shortcomings in citizenship 
education upon teachers, Dr. Shaw called 
for the extension of complete educational 
opportunity to every child in the nation, 
‘‘thereby making possible that edueated 
and enlightened citizenry so necessary for 
the functioning of our democracy.’”’ 

‘*Anti-Americanism’’ develops only in a soil of 
ignorance fertilized with poverty or fear or irre 
ligion. . . . We know that ignorance perils democ- 
racy. We know that millions of American children 
are denied educational opportunities. Many mem 
bers of the teaching profession have made efforts to 
bring these facts to the attention of the public, but 
our efforts have been too weak. We have not 
achieved success in a nationwide way that would 
give just cause for pride. 

Summarizing his plea for better eduea- 
tion in international understanding, Dr. 
Shaw said: 

Whether you believe in reduction of armaments 
as a significant movement toward peace, or in the 
increase of armaments for defense, or in the value 
of treaties and agreements, you must believe that 
none of these will be effective unless we make pro 
vision that full and complete understanding among 
the nations of the world shall go with them. Such 
understanding can come only through education and 
the mingling of the people of the various nations 
concerned. 

Following his own advice to promote the 
mingling of peoples, Dr. Shaw left, with 
Mrs. Shaw, for Rio de Janeiro, immediately 
after handing the NEA gavel to his sue- 
cessor. Train and plane enabled them to 
eatch up with other delegates to the bi- 
ennial conference of the World Federation 
of Edueation Associations, which, because 
of the withdrawal of the invitation extended 
by the South American city, will hold its 
meetings aboard the steamship Rotterdam 
in Atlantic waters—the first conference of 
this international organization to be held in 
international domain. 


Fors oF FREEDOM 


The NEA econventioners were reminded 
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again of their responsibility for man’s po- 
litical destiny in a general session which 
bore the program title, ‘‘Foreign and Do- 
mestie Foes of Freedom.’’ Congressman 
Noah Mason, from Illinois, member of the 
Dies Committee on Un-American <Activi- 
ties, and Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah, member of the La Follette Committee 
on Civil Liberties, were the principal 
speakers. 

Congressman Mason, who summarized his 
address in its caption, ‘It Is Happening 
Here,’’ 
Dies Committee 
made more progress in the United States 
during the past five years than it has made 
Declaring that 
communists occupy key positions in several] 
departments of the Federal Government, 
he described the present-day operations of 
communism as follows: 


cited testimony given before the 
that ‘‘communism has 


in the previous 50 years.’’ 


The strategy of the Communist leaders is what is 
commonly referred to in Communist ranks as ‘‘ The 
Trojan horse method.’’ The aim is to get Commu 
nist leaders planted on the inside of legitimate or 
ganizations and then to begin the process of boring 
from within. This was the method used in labor 
organizations previous to the setting up of the C.I.0. 
At present, however, the program has been changed 
They now 
organize and set up legal organizations that work 
within the law as a part of the Communist United 
Front. 
they set up a holding company or illegal organiza- 
tion that works in secret without the law, in an 
underground manner, and in which their secret rec 
ords are kept and protected from the officers of the 
law. These legal organizations always have de- 


somewhat by the Communist leaders. 


Within each of these legal organizations 


sirable attractive objectives that serve as window 
dressing to win the support of decent people; but 
behind this attractive window display is the illegal 
organization that carries on the communist cause in 
the back rooms and the basement of the legal 
organizations. 

The Congressman offered as antidotes to 
communism: (1) The reemployment of the 
unemployed at decent wages; (2) a stop to 
the spread of class prejudice and hatred ; 
(3) a more equitable distribution of the 
products of labor. The teacher’s part, he 
explained, is to safeguard the schools 
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avainst those who would use them for com- 
inistie indoctrination. 

Senator Thomas took for his topic the 
suestion, ‘‘Are We Going to Lose Our Heri- 
tave of Civil Liberties?’’ Declaring that 
democracy carries with it the element of its 
own destruction, since it guarantees those 
who live under that type of government the 
power to destroy it as well as to maintain 
it, he gave only a conditional answer to his 
question. Democracy will survive only if 
its citizens can accept the responsibilities of 
self-direction which are placed in them. <A 
heavy portion of these responsibilities is 
exercised through the institutions of school 
and home and church. 

. the American government was established 
primarily for the purpose of giving liberty to the 
world and perpetuating on earth a system of gov- 
ernment which will allow fullest development of the 
individual citizen in those characteristies that will 
make of him in every sense a free man. 

The suecess and the perpetuation of these ob- 
jectives as they are guaranteed in the plan rest upon 
i faith in the patriotism, the loyalty, the training, 
the ability of the American teacher, for the Ameri 
an Republic puts its faith in its continuation in 
the good judgment of a trained citizenry. 

The educational development of that citizenry is 
left to the school, the church and the home. The 
church furnishes the bond which links the citizen to 


things that were and things that will be, thus putting 


purpose into life by making it part of a greater 
‘‘oughts 
aiding to make each person’s life not 


” 


scheme. The home deals with and 


‘shoulds,’’ 
only in aeecord with our nation’s mores but also in 
accord with the morals and character of our nation’s 

The school teaches the ‘‘ises’’ and the 
that our citizen’s life may be based upon 
The citizen’s training thus 
in a way comes from three coordinate institutions, 


paragons, 
‘ares,’? 


truth, fact and science. 


as our government’s authority is vested in three 
coordinate branches, 


A BioLogist-PHILOSOPHER’S VIEW-POINT 


The role of the school in democracy from 
the standpoint of a biologist was described 
by Edwin G. Conklin, vice-president of the 
American Philosophical Society, well-known 
Princeton University scientist. Outlining 
the “‘germinal elements’? of the mind as 
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(1) differential sensitivity, (2) organic 
memory, (3) tropisms and reflexes, (4) in- 
stinets and (5) conditioned reflexes, Dr. 
Conklin defined education as the attempt 
to direet the development of these capaci- 
ties, inherent from the egg cell, into bene- 
ficial channels by means of proper stimuli. 
These beneficial channels Dr. Conklin sees 
body, mind and 


as the good habits of 


morals—not the storing up of facts, which 
‘*sometimes our students are able to remem- 
ber until examination, but which they usu- 
ally forget soon thereafter. If the aequir- 
ing of information is the chief aim of edu- 
cation, it must be confessed that it is a 
dismal failure as measured by its lasting 
results. o 

The role of the school in maintaining 
demoeracy is largely one of establishing 
social habits under which democracy can 
survive, thinks Dr. Conklin. 

How much the world needs these good habits, how 
much it suffers from these bad ones is illustrated on 
every hand. The present crises in the world are 
largely caused by the deliberate training of people 
in bad habits of fear, hate, intolerance, aggression, 
greed, war. The present world crisis is not due to 
bad heredity nor to inexorable nature nor to the 
devil, but to bad education in cultivating habits of 
fear, intolerance and hate of alien individuals and 
races, of foreign religions, nations and ideologies. 
The peace and progress of mankind depend upon 
the acquiring of habits that make for peace and 
progress. 

DELINQUENT YOUTH 

A special meeting of the convention was 
held during the last afternoon session, de- 
voted to democracy’s problems in ineuleat- 
ing respect for law and order. The meet- 
ing was called by those who were inter- 
ested in the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and crime and the rehabilitation of 
criminals. 

Among the speakers was Warden James 
A. Johnston, U. S. Penitentiary, Aleatraz 
Island. Warden Johnston told the teachers 
his experience as warden of three prisons 


had impressed him with two important 
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facts—(1) the very early age at which a 
tendency to delinquency is noticeable, and 
(2) the lack of education shown by so many 
of the inmates of reformatories and prisons. 
Significant statements from his address: 
Prisons and reformatories are jammed with young 
Over 50 per cent. of them have pre 
delin- 


men and boys. 


arrest records; 75 per cent., serious 


queney that brought them in conflict with police 


vious 
before reaching the age of sixteen. 

Prisoners under twenty-one years of age form 
more than 20 per cent. of the total commitments to 
the 116 state and federal prisons and reformatories. 
In ratios, the highest is the age of nineteen. 

Annually 175,009 children under seventeen years 
of age are in confliet with the law. 

Prison wardens all note the very large percentage 
of institution inmates who dropped out of school 
during the elementary period. 

Drop outs from school may be attributed to many 
causes ... Whatever the reasons, they are school 


failures, and they are failures of the schools. 

(. Harold Caulfield, president of the San 
Francisco Board of Edueation, another 
speaker on the ‘‘youth and prison’’ pro- 
gram, emphasized the responsibility of the 
home. 

The correction of juvenile delinquency is one of 


prevention. . Emphasis should be placed on the 


necessity of parental cooperation. Many children 
because their 
While 


undoubtedly a large portion of home delinquency is 


become social problems — precisely 


parents fail to take necessary care of them. 


due to delinquent parents, it is also undeniable that 
in many cases lack of proper guidance at home is due 
to lack of knowledge on the part of the parents. 
Parents can be instructed in the guidance of their 
offspring. One of the advantages of parent-teacher 
and similar organizations is the opportunity afforded 
for parents and teachers to meet together for the 
discussion of mutual problems and the resulting 
valuable interchange of ideas. These associations 
naturally make for a closer cooperation between the 
home and the school. The trouble is that many such 
groups place the emphasis of their organization ac- 
tivities on other and more spectacular physical 
things to the neglect of this really urgent, vital and 
spiritual work. The exclusion, whether self-imposed 
or not, of the teachers from participation in such 
activities is The 
parents with teachers and of teachers with parents 
must be secured if we are to have cooperative effort 


wrong. active association of 


in the educational process. This does not entail an 
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encroachment by one group upon the other. It dovs 
require a willingness to understand each other’s 
problems... . 

Try as the schools might, they ean not solve this 
problem. If parental instruction can be given to 
those so urgently in need of it, the schools stand 
ready to do their part. But as long as attendance 
at adult classes is purely voluntary, the schools wi!) 
never reach this group. All the character training 
and culture imparted by precept and example by tly 
teacher in the classroom will wither and waste under 
the corroding influence of delinquent parents. 


H. A. Shuder, director of education, San 
Quentin, who described the unique coopera- 
tion of the school in that prison with the 
extension system of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Earl Warren, attorney genera! 
of the State of California, who related the 
problems of one whose duty it frequently 
is to bring errant youth to judgment, were 
among other speakers on the program cap- 
tioned ‘‘Debacle of Youth.”’ 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 

The problems of present-day youth had 
their inning at a general session, where 
Aubrey Williams, head of the Nationa! 
Youth Administration, Floyd W. Reeves, 
chairman of President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Edueation, and R. E. Rut- 
ledge, director, Oakland, California, Voca- 
tional Schools, were the principal speakers 
Administrator Williams discussed the un- 
employment problems of youth and their 
lack of educational opportunity. 

The fact that there are between 4,000,000 and 
6,000,000 young people unemployed, out-of-school 
and seeking employment does not seem to be fully 
realized by the American people. Indeed, we have 
been acting during the last few years as though the 
situation were purely temporary and sure to pass 
when the depression is over. As a people, we hav 
been reluctant to recognize that the condition existed 
in 1930 before the depression showed its effects, and 
that it has been gradually coming on us for decades 
prior to 1930. An examination of the figures in 
census returns for earlier periods makes it perfectly 
clear that unemployment of young people is some 
thing that results from social and economic condi 
tions which have apparently come to stay. . 

No reasonable person can either blame the schools 
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this situation or expect the schools to provide 
tion, but it is possible for the schools to play 
nportant part in securing an understanding of 
t is going on, and to equip the oneoming young 
ople to the greatest degree with background, ¢a- 
ities and tools to meet this situation. 
vusly can’t be expected to make over the in 


The schools 


i] structure so as to provide employment for 
e voung people. It is no valid criticism of the 


that 
from its 


thousands of people 


find 


ols to say young 


luating classes are unable to 
TR. 2 ee 
Girls feel more strongly the handicap of lack of 
sus work experience than boys. Sixty-three 
r cent. of the girls reported this as their major 
stacle, and 44 per cent. of the boys considered it 
most important. They say, ‘‘You can’t get a 
inless you have had experience—and you can’t 
experience unless you have had a job.’’ These 


me conclusions come in almost the same words 


ll regions of the country. ... 


Describing the aims and practices of the 
NYA, Mr. Williams complimented the 
school teachers and school officers for their 
very fine cooperation. 


[ want to pay superintendents, principals and 
iwhers the highest tribute I know how for the high 
egrity and intelligent and unselfish way they have 
ministered the millions of dollars of student aid 
funds without a major defaleation. This public 
vice rendered without cost to the government— 
ud without even so much as a written agreement— 
stitutes one of the most inspiring chapters of the 


lischarge of a public trust in the history of govern- 


Dr. Reeves described the introduction of 
an educational program into the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

It was found that 84 per cent. of the CCC enrollees 
had not completed high school, 44 per cent. had not 
completed the elementary grades, and many were 
practically illiterate. All of them were presumably 
ibove the age of compulsory school attendance in 
their respective states. Many had been eliminated 
or had withdrawn from school some years before 
their enrolment. As a whole, the group consisted of 
young men who were receiving no attention from the 
public schools at the time of their enrolment, al- 
though in most eases they were members of families 

celving some supervision from social welfare 
igencies, 

In spite of the difficulties of providing an educa- 
ional program for such a group, the need was so 


+ 
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imperative that the Corps was forced to undertake 
an educational program. The comprehensive study 
of the Corps which is being carried on by the Ameri 
can Youth Commission indicates that the educational 
has made great progress 


program in the camps 


during the five years of its existence. ... 
YOUTH IN CONFLICT WITH AGE 


The National 
among the first of the groups to get under 


Council of Edueation, 
way in pre-convention session, chose for the 
topic of its first meeting ‘‘The Responsi- 
bility of Education to the State and to 
Demoecracy’’; and for its second meeting, 
‘The Relation of the Teacher to America’s 
Changing Economic Pattern.’’ Louis A. 
Pechstein, president of the council, presided. 
Discussion leaders were William H. Burton, 
University of Southern California; Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Stanford University, and G. 
W. Frazier, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. 

President Frazier struck sharply at ‘‘bar- 
ter-minded’’ politicians, whom he accused 
of trading pension money for votes. ‘‘ Edu- 
eation is suffering in the conflict between 
the old and the young; between grandfather 
and grandson,’’ he warned. ‘‘For the first 
time in the history of civilization the old- 
sters are lined up against the youngsters. 
The campaign in the fall of 1938 in many 
states saw the major political parties vying 
with each other in their promises to the aged. 
But we look in vain for any promise to the 
coming generation for better health or reere- 
ation or more adequate education.”’ 

President Frazier cited Michigan, New 
York and Colorado among the states which 
recently have reduced or diverted school 
funds. 

The relation of the schools to national life 
and the responsibility of the nation as a 
whole to the training of young people for 
“ood citizenship was described from various 
angles in a seore of convention programs. 
The emphasis was particularly great upon 
the needs as well as the responsibilities of 
young people as citizens. Reports on multi- 
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tudinous activities for the benefit of the na- 
tion’s young people were heartening to those 
who, a few years ago, were referring to 
American adolescents as ‘‘the lost genera- 
tion.’’ 


ABRAHAM [LINCOLN 


As a means of dramatically presenting to 
the convention some of the deepest tradi- 
tions of American democracy, President 
Shaw introduced at several convention ses- 
sions his colleague of the Philadelphia 
schools, Willard S. Campbell, in an imper- 
sonation of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Camp- 
bell described Lincoln as a son of American 
democracy and gave a number of readings 
from Lincoln’s speeches, including the fa- 
mous Gettysburg address. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

From the internal relations of democracy 
the convention discussions extended to rela- 
tionships with citizens abroad. The Na- 
tional for the Social Studies de- 
voted a session to the signifiednce of the 
study of international and the 
problems of finding a place for that study 


Couneil 
relations 


in the curriculum. 

Ben M. Cherrington, chief of the Division 
of Cultural Relations in the United States 
Department of State, came to the convention 
to report the fruits of the Lima Conference 
and to describe the work of the new division 
of the Department of State in promoting a 
‘foood neighbor’’ policy, particularly with 
South American countries. He called atten- 
tion to the prevailing ignorance of North 
Americans regarding the affairs of the con- 
tinent to the south of us, explaining that this 
Dr. Cher- 


rington asked for an investigation which 


lack of familiarity was mutual. 


will disclose ways by which educators may 
participate effectively in the important mat- 
ter of exchanging a knowledge of literature, 
history, biography, fiction, poetry and the 
arts and sciences with our neighbors in South 
America. He described one important step 
already taken in an agreement signed at 
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Buenos Aires in 1936 which calls for the 
annual exchange of two graduate students 
or teachers and one professor. Among the 
signatories to the agreement were included 
the United States, Brazil, Chile, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru and Venezuela. It is ex- 
pected that these exchanges will stimulate 
additional scholarships and fellowships in 
the universities and colleges of both conti- 
nents. Dr. Cherrington asked educators to 
manifest active interest in the eighth Pan- 
American scientific congress, which will con- 
vene in Washington in 1940, ‘‘an event 
which should bring to our country distin- 
cvuished scholars and students from the other 
American countries representing all fields 
of knowledge. It is hoped that following 
the conference many of these visitors will 
travel in the United States and be available 
for lectures and eonferences.’’ 


VESPERS 


Principal speaker of the Sunday after- 
noon Vespers, traditional emphasis upon thie 
spiritual side of education with which every 
annual convention of the NEA begins, was 
Brother Leo, professor of literature, St. 
Mary’s College, California, who selected for 
his topic ‘‘The Tower of the Sun.’’ 
part of the Vespers captioned ‘‘The Hour 
of Remembranee,’’ tribute was paid to the 
late R. E. Offenhauer, of Ohio, treasurer of 
the NEA, by Joseph H. Saunders, chairman 
of the board of trustees and superintendent 
of schools, Newport News, Virginia, and to 
the late Charles O. Williams, of Indiana, 
member of the board of directors, by W. B. 
Mooney, executive secretary of the Colorado 
Education Association. <A tribute to all ce- 
parted members was paid by William Alonzo 
James, chairman of the committee on necrol- 
ogy and principal of the Ball High School, 
Galveston, Texas. 


As a 


TECHNICS OF TEACHING 


Radio: The San Francisco convention as 














a whole had fewer ‘‘big name’’ speakers on 
its programs and gave more attention to 
methods of teaching, school organization, 
public relations, curriculum and tools of 
learning than usual. The radio as a means 
of bringing the world into the classroom 
was demonstrated at a general session with 
the cooperation of the National Broadeast- 
ing Company and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. An NBC program, featuring 
the development of aviation and entitled 
‘From Kitty Hawk to Clipper Ships,’’ 
dramatically recounted the story of man’s 
attempts to fly, from the days of the Wright 
Brothers to the Clippers that daily wing 
their way across the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. From the convention platform 
two-way conversation was held with the 
ofticers of one of these giant fliers as it 
sailed high above the Golden Gate, illus- 
trating the way in which radio may bring 
to the classroom from near and far a cur- 
rent story of man’s affairs. 

The CBS dramatized the crisis in Czecho- 
Slovakia, showing how the invasion of Ger- 
many crushed the happiness of a Czech 
family, vividly demonstrating the use of 
radio to depict the effect of political, social 
and economie movements on the lives of 
people. Following the drama, a class from 
Girls High School in San Francisco, under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth M. Bray, 
demonstrated the employment of such a 
program in the social sciences. 

After the demonstration, a panel sub- 
jected the technics of the broadcast and of 
the classroom procedure to critical analysis. 
Programs on both the radio chains were 
designed especially to suggest effective use 
of similar broadeasts which will be made 
for teachers throughout the coming school 
year under the auspices of the National 
Education Association. 

Motion Pictures: The leading speaker on 
‘Motion Pictures—A Tool of Learning’”’ 
was Will Hays, president of the Motion 
Picture Distributors of 


Producers and 
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America, Inc. Mr. Hays described the self- 
discipline of the movie world in establish- 
ing and maintaining a production code 
which requires that all films measure up to 
acceptable moral standards. He recounted 
the history of the effort of the motion pic- 
ture industry to provide an educational 
medium not only for the general publie but 
also for teachers in the classroom. He sum- 
marized a number of recent studies of the 
usefulness of the motion picture in visual 
instruction resulting in the use of films 
with some degree of success in all branches 
of edueation and at all grade levels. 

In response to repeated requests of edu- 
cators that some of the films of potential 
educational value be made available for ex- 
perimental use in school, the film producers 
invited educators to investigate the possible 
uses of these theatrical Mr. 
Hays enumerated as results of this investi- 
vation: (1) the 
vuides for photoplay appreciation groups 
in high schools; (2) the excerpting of cer- 
tain sections from feature films, first for 
use in connection with character education 
and later in with education 
along the lines of human relations and 
social adjustments; (3) a study of the edu- 
non-current  the- 


materials. 


development of study 


connection 


cational possibilities of 
atrical short subjects. 

Courses in photoplay appreciation are 
now sponsored by the English departments 
of hundreds of schools, using for classroom 
study such classics as ‘‘David Copper- 
field,’’ ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities’? and the 
dramas of Shakespeare. 

The project in excerpting sections of 
feature films for use in character education 
and human relations has been carried out 
under the auspices of the Progressive Edu- 
eation Association aided by a grant from 
the General Education Board. 

Announcement of the third project, that 
of exploring the educational possibilities of 
non-current short films was made for the 
first time at the convention by President 
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Hays and Mark A. May, director of the 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale Univer- 
sity. The motion picture films which have 
delighted the of the 


nation will no longer lie moulding in Holly- 


millions in theaters 
wood vaults after their use for entertain- 
ment is past. They are to be duplicated in 
the 16 mm size and reshown in thousands 
of the nation’s classrooms. 

The first step in making these films avail- 
able was a study by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Motion Pictures in 
Edueation, which includes in 
ship Mark A. May, chairman; Frederick H. 
Bair, superintendent of schools, Bronxville, 
New York: 
the Johns Hopkins University; Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Edmund E. Day, 


Use of 


its member- 


Isaiah Bowman, president of 


president of Cornell University; Royal B. 
Farnum, executive vice-president of the 
Rhode Island School of Design; Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National 
Education Association; Jay B. Nash, pro- 
fessor of education, New York University. 

The advisory committee, from a review 
of 15,000 commercial pictures, selected 500 
principally of the variety referred to in the 
film trade as ‘‘shorts,’’ which are to be dis- 
tributed through a non-profit corporation 
organized by educators, known as Teaching 
Film The trustees of 
Teaching Film Custodians, Ine., are James 
R. Angell, president emeritus of Yale Uni- 


Custodians, Ine. 


versity and educational director of the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company; Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary, National Edu- 
eation Association; and Carl E. Milliken, 
formerly governor of Maine and secretary 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America. 
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Through the Teaching Film Custodians, 
Ine., such features will be made available to 
teachers as ‘‘The Perfect Tribute,’’ stor) 
of Lincoln at Gettysburg; ‘‘Servant of the 
People,’’ drama of the making of the fed 
eral Constitution; and the series of New- 
man travelogues revealing to students of 
veography the mysteries of Central Ameri 
can jungles. The films, all made since the 
days of sound in pictures, will be released 
without financial return to the owners, at 
nominal cost to the schools, with the under- 
standing that no school shall charge, di- 
rectly or indirectly, admission fees to the 
showing of the films. 

Demonstrations of the use of motion pic- 
tures in the classroom were made at one 
of the general sessions over which Mark A 
May presided. Students from the Santa 
Barbara elementary schools participated 
under the leadership of Lillian A. Lamo- 
reaux, director of curriculum and instruc- 
tion, Santa Barbara. <A group of San 
Francisco high-school pupils participated 
under the direction of Alice V. Keliher, 
director of the American Film Center and 
ehairman of the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

Seeing Stars: Although the galaxy of 
stars which was to illuminate ‘‘ California 
Night’’ at the convention did not shine, the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals ‘‘erashed Hollywood’’ to seeure the 
appearance of Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., who, 
with his attractive wife, was a guest at the 
principals’ banquet. Actor Fairbanks dis- 
cussed the responsibility of the educators 
and of the motion picture producers in 
modern education. 

(To be concluded) 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CHANGES AT FUH TAN UNIVERSITY, 
CHINA 

Fun Tan Unversity, Shanghai, has been 

moved from the suburbs of Shanghai to Chung- 


king, according to a staff correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor. By order of the 
Ministry of Education (which in this respect i 
pursuing a particularly clearly defined policy), 
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Fuh Tan is now offering several new courses in 
agriculture with a view to training experts for 
the reclamation of uneultivated lands in the 
Northwest. 

Instruction is offered in farming, horticulture, 
animal husbandry and poultry raising. An ex- 
perimental farm has been organized on the uni- 
versity campus and students work in the class- 
room during the mornings and on the experi- 
mental farm in the afternoons. In 
enterprises Fuh Tan is following, with govern- 
ment aid, the policy of the Central University, 


t 


such 


which removed a considerable number of ani- 
mals from Nanking to Chungking by river, 
while others were driven overland, the entire 
herd now being together again at the experi- 
mental farm of the Central University. 

The Ministry of Education is increasingly 
stressing the need for training in the practical 
applieation of up-to-date methods in tilling the 
soil, developing industry, engineering roads, tun- 
nels, bridges and highways, and similar prac- 
tical work of direet benefit to the country. War 
purposes are given priority, but reconstruetion 
s regarded as of practically equal importance 
and often of parallel utility sinee, as General 
Chiang Kai-shek reeently pointed out in his 
speech before the National Production Confer 
enee, the winning of the war depends upon the 
country’s having a sound economic basis. 


THE COWLES COMMISSION FOR 
RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS 


HEADQUARTERS of the Cowles Commission for 
Research in Eeonomies and of the affiliated 
Econometrie Society will be transferred to the 
University of Chieago this autumn. President 
Robert M. Hutchins, of the university, points out 
that “Because the Cowles Commission has led 
the movement to integrate economic theory with 
inathematies and statistics, its removal to the 
University of Chicago will make the university 
the most important center in the country for the 
study and development of economies as an exact 
science.” 

Theodore Yntema, professor of statistics at 
the university, has been appointed director of 
research of the commission; Oskar Lange, asso- 
ciate professor of economies, and H. G. Lewis, 
who has been appointed instructor in economies, 
will be research associates. In addition to re- 


search under the auspices of the commission, all 
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three will devote part of their time to teaching 
in the field of mathematies and statistical eco- 
nomies. 

The Cowles Commission is a non-profit organi- 
zation which eonduets and eneourages investiga- 
tion of problems of current economie importance 
and the formulation of economie theory, particu- 
larly through the development of the quantita- 
tive approach of mathematics and statisties. 

The advisory council consists of the following 
well-known economists and statisticians: Arthur 
L. Bowley, University of London; Irving Fisher, 
Yale University; Ragnar Frisch, University of 
Norway; Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Carl Snyder, for many years associated 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

The commission was founded in 1932 by Al 
fred Cowles, 3rd, of Chieago, whose interest in 
research into investment and finanee problems 
led to his maintaining during the previous ten 
years a private organization for sueh researeh. 
His broadening interest in the problems of eco- 
nomies led to the foundation of the commission. 
Mr. Cowles, who graduated from Yale University 
in 1913, is a director of the Chicago Tribune 
Company. He is president of the Cowles Com- 
mission, seeretary and treasurer of the Keon 
ometrie Society, trustee of Colorado College and 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, trustee 
and treasurer of the Fountain Valley School of 
Colorado and trustee and vice-president of the 
Colorado Foundation for Research in Tuber 
culosis. 

The headquarters of the commission at present 
are in Colorado Springs. During the last five 
years research conferences have been sponsored 
by the commission, with a group of well-known 
economists and statisticians participating. Mem- 
bers of its research staff have given courses, in 
economies and _ statisties, chiefly for graduate 
students at Colorado College, for the past seven 
years. With the removal of the commission, the 
teaching program will be conducted at the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

One of the important activities of the eom- 
mission has been in sponsoring and encouraging 
the publication of important research in eeo 
nomie-statistical problems. 
have been issued, and others are in preparation. 
The Eeconometrie Society, founded in December, 
1930, and affiliated with the commission, is an 
international organization for the advancement 


Four monographs 
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of economie theory in its relation to statisties 
and mathematies. Its membership comprises 
distinguished economists, statisticians and math- 


Arthur L. 


Bowley, protessor emeritus of statisties, London 


ematicians of thirty-seven countries. 


School of Economies, is president of the society. 
Joseph A. Schumpeter, professor of economies, 
vice-president; Mr. 
Ragnar 


Harvard University, is 


Cowles is seeretary and treasurer. 


Frisch, University of Norway, is editor, and 
Dickson H. Leavens, of the commission, is man- 
aging editor of its quarterly journal, Economet- 
rica. The journal will be published in future at 


the University of Chicago. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS FOR PHILAN- 
THROPIC PURPOSES 

A STATISTICAL report published by the public 
relations and fund-raising counsel of the John 
Price Jones Corporation shows that publiely 
announced gifts and bequests for philanthropie 
purposes in six major cities of the United States 
declined approximately ten and a half per cent. 
1939 as compared 


for the first six months of 


with the same period of 1938. The total amount 
was $45,379,987 for the six-months period as 
with $50,713,219 for the first six 
months of 1938. The cities for which the gift 
record has been compiled are New York, Wash- 


ington, Chieago, Boston, Baltimore and Phila- 


compared 


del phia. 

Three of the eight fields of philanthropic sup- 
port showed gains during the period over last 
year. Fine arts registered a gain of $5,118,453 
largely as a result of the bequest of an art col- 
lection to the people of Chicago valued at $5,- 
000,000 made in the will of George F. Harding. 

Foreign relief also showed a gain of $2,903,- 
985, resulting largely from a campaign for funds 
to aid in Jewish refugee relief work. Gifts and 
bequests for religious purposes showed a small 
gain of $334,715. The fields whieh showed de- 
elines are: Edueation, with a deeline of $2,843,- 
167; organized relief, with a decline of $2,793,- 
663; health, with a drop of $6,414,440; play and 
reereation, with a decline of $492,177; and mis- 
cellaneous reform, with a decline of $1,145,938. 

According to the report, New York leads cities 
with a total of $17,860,167, followed by Chicago, 
with a total of $14,283,909. Totals for the other 


cities are: Boston, $6,271,746; Philadelphia, $5,- 
352,485; Baltimore, $995,276; and Washington, 
$616,404. 
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Education and organized relief far out-dis 
tanced the other fields, making up nearly 68 per 
cent. of the whole amount. Gifts and bequests 
to the former amounted to $16,088,560; to the 
latter, $14,735,271. Other major fields for which 
money was subseribed or bequeathed inelude: 
Health, $2,814,199; fine arts, $5,118,453; mis- 
cellaneous reform, $274,000; religious purposes, 
$2,216,122; and foreign relief, $3,288,561. 


Gifts and bequests by classification are: 


1938 1939 

Edueation $18,932,727 $16,088,560 
Organized Relief 17,528,934 14,735,271 
Health 9,228,639 2,814,199 
Play and Recreation 600,279 108,102 
Fine Arts 736,719 5,855,172 
Miscellaneous Reform 1,419,938 274,000 
Religious 1,881,407 2,216,122 
Foreign Relief 384,576 3,288,561 

Total $50,713,219 $45,379,987 


THE KRESS GIFT TO THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART 

THE Samuel H. Kress collection of Italian 
art, assembled by the founder and head of the 
Kress chain stores, has been given to the Na 
tional Gallery of Art, and will be housed in the 
new building now under construction in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The building was a gift of An- 
drew W. Mellon, who also gave his art collection 
to the government. 

The Kress gift consists of three hundred and 
seventy-five paintings and eighteen pieces of 
sculpture, the former representing many of the 
important painters of the Italian school from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries. It 
includes, according to Mr. Kress, works by 
Giotto, Duccio, Simone Martini, Sassetta, Mat- 
teo di Giovanni, Nerroceio, Fra Angelico, Maso- 
lino, Perugino, Filippo Lippi, Piero di Cosimo, 
Ghirlandaio, Gentile da Fabriano, Cossa, Man- 
tegna, Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Tin- 
toretto and others, and seulpture by Desiderio 
da Settignano, Luca and Andrea della Robbia, 
Verrocchio, Rossellino, Benedetto da Maiano, 
Amadeo, Sansovino and others. 

According to David K. E. Bruee, president 
of the board of trustees of the National Gallery, 
very few museums can illustrate in as complete 
a manner as the Kress collection the develop- 
ment of the Italian school of painting and 
sculpture during the Renaissance. 

Mr. Kress and Joseph E. Widener, of Phila- 
delphia, have been elected trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery. 
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PROPOSED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
FOR NEW YORK CITY 

A. RECOMMENDATION to make junior high 

schools a permanent part of the New York City 

nublic school system was made in a report pre- 

‘ented recently by a 

which have been working on the problem since 


committee, members of 
their appointment by the Board of Edueation a 
ve ar ago. 

During the last ten years the Board of Eduea- 
tion has expanded the 6-3-3 plan (six years of 
elementary school, three years of junior high 
and three years of senior high). On the other 
hand, it has eontinued with the traditional 8-4 
program (eight years of elementary school and 
four years of senior high school). A year ago 
the Board of Education mapped out a six-year 
building program. But it decided that it would 
have to determine the future policy of the school 
system before it embarked on its projected eon- 
‘truetion plans. The committee, therefore, was 
appointed to study the problem. 

According to this report, as summarized in 
The New York Times, various traditional ele- 
mentary schools were compared with the newer 
junior high schools, and the evidence indicates 
that the 6-3-3 plan is superior to the 8-4 type of 
edueational program. 

It is urged that the eight-year grade school, 
now in effeet in 50 per cent. of the system, be 
ended as soon as possible, and it is suggested 
that all future schools, wherever feasible, be built 
along the newer lines of the junior high school 
plans, 

Recommendations for the improvement of the 
junior high sehools, as they now exist, are also 
made by the committee. It is proposed that 
girls receive shop training in electrical work 
and in wood-working and boy pupils “in cook- 
ng and some of the other household arts.” 

The committee found, in studying shop pro- 
visions for the junior high-school student, that 
“general differentiation of shop activities into 
those for boys and those for girls has led to a 
narrowing of the industrial arts experiences of 
both sexes.” 


“junior high- 


According to the committee, the 
school system is suffering from an enforced 
growth.” This has resulted in ineluding some 


of the schools in buildings not adapted to the 


needs of the junior high schools. It is 
gested that each school be surveyed and im- 


sug- 
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provements made where possible and that, if the 
school building or location is found inadequate, 
it should be discontinued. 

The existing practice of dividing junior high- 
academie, 


into three 


industrial 


school students groups 


commercial and is opposed. It is 
pointed out that children are too young while 
still in junior high school to decide what future 
courses to take. 

What these pupils actually need, it is sug- 
gested, is a sound general education, courses of 
study in basie subjects adapted to their abilities 
and interests and experiences in the fields of 
appreciational, applied and industrial arts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FAC- 
ULTY OF THE LOUISIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
A LETTER dated July 8 signed by nineteen 
members of the faeulty of the Louisiana State 
University has been addressed to Tom W. Dut- 
ton, president of the University Alumni Fed- 


eration. The letter reads in part as follows: 


Your courageous radio speech of Monday night of 
fers a challenge to the faculty of the Louisiana State 
University. The press, clergy and others have de 
clared, as you have, that the university can regain 
the confidence of the people of the state only if it is 
cleaned from top to bottom. 

Governor Long, Acting Hebert 
Vice-President Middleton have promised that the 
The faculty, 


President and 
cleansing will be thorough and certain. 
who determine the academic prestige of the institu- 
tion, must now take the responsibility of pointing 
out the steps which they believe necessary if the 
university is to reclaim the esteem which it was 
slowly acquiring in the academic world. 

For it must be understood that the reeent dis 
closures have shattered the educational prestige of 
the university as surely as they have destroyed confi 
dence in its business administration. Unless vigor 
ous steps are taken to convince the educational world 
that all exploitation of Louisiana State University 
has been ended once and for all, the institution will 
be an educational outcast. 


The following measures are recommended: 


1, The university must be placed, as you have 
asserted, under the control of a board which is free 
of political influence. 

2. The faculty must be established as an organ 
ized group actively participating in the formation 
and expression of university policy. 

3. There must be an end to the situation whereby 
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a university publication edited by faculty members 
can be foreed by political pressure to alter its 
content 


4. Political infl must play no part in de 


termining whether or not persons on the university 


uence 


staff—in administrative or teaching positions—are 
to be retained. 

5. New appointments, whether to teaching or ad 
ministrative positions, must be determined solely by 
evidence of merit; political pressure must play no 


part whatever. 

6. Promotions in rank and salary must be deter 
mined by considerations absolutely divorced from 
There must be no hidden salary raises in 


politics 
the form of bonuses or ‘‘salary adjustments’’; if 
such adjustments are made, they must be made 


openly and only in recognition of outstanding 
academic achievement. 


7. Acadamic standards must no longer be jeop 
ardized by 
whether through political fellowships and scholar 


Unless the 


political favoritisms toward students 


ships or in unwarranted grades. fore- 


going essentials have been met in the 


minimum 
reorganization of Louisiana State University which 
is now in progress, the faculty cannot go to their 
their 
State 


respective learned associations and say to 


colleagues in other universities: ‘‘ Louisiana 
University has cleaned house from top to bottom. 
Its integrity as an institution of higher education is 


now unimpeachable. ’’ 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR EXTENSION 
WORKERS AT THE HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 
A TRAINING sehool for extension workers as 
an experiment in the edueation of Negro lead- 
ers in agriculture and home economies is being 
held from July 10 to 29 at Hampton Institute, 
Virginia. The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
through its extension service, has brought to- 
gether 120 county farm and home agents, who 
South Caro- 


lina, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Mary- 


are at work in six southern states 


land and Virginia. 

The school is in eharge of John B. Pierce, 
field agent, who is also a graduate of Tuskegee 
Hampton Institutes. It 
Extension Methods, required for 
both men and women; (2) National Farm Pro- 
grams, required for both men and women; (3) 
Soil Management, required for men; (4) Feed- 
ing the Family for Eeonomy and Health, re- 


and includes eight 


courses: (1) 


quired for women; (5) Gardening and Small 
Fruits, elective for men and women; (6) Poul- 
try, elective for men and women; (7) Home In- 
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dustries, elective for women, and (8) Fa 
Meats, elective for men and women. 

The instructors are C. A. Sheffield, field agent, 
Cooperative Extension Service, U. 8. Depart 
ment of Agriculture; H. E. Hendricks, agro: 
omy specialist, University of Tennessee; Janet 
L. Cameron, foods and nutrition specialist, Vi: 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; H. R. Niswonge 
extension horticulturist, University of Nor 
Carolina; F. S. Gammack, associate professor, 
poultry Hampton Institute; 0): 
Powell Maleolm, home economies specialist, a1 
kK. F. Warner, meat specialist, both of the Co 
operative Extension Serviee, U. S. Department 


husbandry, 


of Agriculture. 

For six of the short courses some college eredi: 
Each agent will take the 1 
The cost fo 


board and lodging is $17.50 for three weeks 


will be allowed. 
quired courses and one elective. 


There is no charge for registration and tuitio 


CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


“YoutH and Occupational Adjustment” is 
the subject of the sixth annual summer conte: 
ence to be held at Cornell University on August 
3, 4 and 5, under the auspices of the Graduat: 
School of Edueation and the State Edueatio: 
Department. 

The New York Association of Soeial Studi 
Teachers, the New York State Science Teaches 
Association, the Direetors of Voeational Indus 
trial Edueation, the National Youth Administra 
tion Group and the State Association of At 
tendanee and Child Adjustment Workers. wil! 
meet separately on August 3, uniting that ev: 
ning as well as on Friday and on Saturday 
morning with the youth conference. 

Members of the faculty of Cornell University 
who are on the committee include: Lynn A 
Emerson, professor of industrial edueation: 
Marie Belle Fowler, professor of home eco 
nomies; Howard R. Anderson, assistant pro 
fessor of education; Philip G. Johnson, as 
sistant professor of rural education, and Wi! 
A. Smith, assistant professor of rural 
edueation, chairman. Charles L. Mosher, chic! 
of the Bureau of Child Accounting and Atten 
danee of the New York State Edueation Depar' 
ment, is also on the committee in charge. 1: 
Loren C. Petry, director of the summer session, 
is chairman of the general session starting at 


ham 
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8-15 p.m., Thursday, August 3. This session is 
pen to the university community. 

‘De. James S. Thomas, president of Clarkson 
College of Technology and director of the Edu- 
eational Bureau of the Chrysler Institute, will 
speak on “Can Edueation and Industry Coop- 
erate in Oceupational Adjustment ?” 

On Friday “The Requirements 
Faced by Youth for Entrance and Continuation 
1 Oceupations” will be diseussed from the view- 


morning, 


point of the schools and from the view-point of 
abor and industry. 

At 1:30 a youth panel will present its views 
under the title, “Youth Express Their Prob 


” 
ems. 


At 3 P.M. seven or more section groups 


will eonsider: 


Home and School Cooperation in Oceupational 
Adjustment. 

(n Adequate Program of Guidance for Oceupa- 
tional Adjustment. 

Preparation through Home and Family Experi- 

' for Occupational Adjustment. 
and Social Studies. 
Education to Occupational Adjustment of Youth. 
Oceupational Adjustment Needs of Out-of-School 
Youth. 

Needed Changes in Programs of Vocational In 
ruction to Meet Present Day Occupational Ad 
istment Demands. 


Contributions of Science 


Increasing the Contribution of the Normal School, 
College and University to Occupational Adjustment 
if Youth. 


Dr. Nicholas Hans, leeturer in edueation at 
the Froebel Society Courses for Teachers, Lon- 
don, will be the principal speaker at the confer- 
ence dinner. 

On Saturday, the eonclusions of the several 


units of the conference will be brought together, 
nd Dr. O. R. LeBeau, research agent of the 


American Voeational Association, will speak on 
“A Community Meets Its Problems of Occu- 
pational Adjustment of Youth.” Dr. Howard 
Bell, assoeiate director, American Youth Com- 
mission, will present “Patterns for Action in 
Meeting the Problems of Occupational Adjust- 
ment of Youth,” in a summary of the con 


rerenee. 


CONGRESS ON EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY AT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
TWENTY-FIVE organizations, representing in- 
lustry, finanee, 


labor, agriculture, edueation, 
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the professions, women and war veterans, have 
created special committees to cooperate in the 
conduet of the Congress on Edueation for De 
moeracy, at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, which meets on August 15, 16 and 17, 
according to an announcement made by Dr. 
William F. Russell, dean of the college and 
chairman of the eongress. 

The congress, designed to fix edueation’s re 
sponsibility for the defense and advance of 
demoeraey, should provide “the basis for a plan 
of common action of practieal importance,” 
said Dean Russell, because it will be arrived at 
in diseussion by educators with the representa 
tives “of these lay organizations reflecting the 
views of all walks of American life.” 

Dean Russell, pointing out that the organi 
zations will all send delegates to the congress, 
said: 

What we need in America today is a rededication 
to the study of education for democratic statesman 
ship in its broader aspects. To-day, with educa 


tional trends being directed primarily by minority 


ae , 


pressure groups’’ all too frequently limited in 
their points of view, there is urgent need to get 
these groups to work together and to know each 
other’s points of view in relation to the bigger prob 
lem which confronts our whole people educationally. 
That problem is how our educational resources can 
best be guided to develop the kind of democratic 
citizenship which the majority of our people desire. 

What we hope for, through this Congress partici 
pated in both by educators and members of repre 
sentative American lay organizations, is to provide 
a meeting ground where educators and laymen pos 
sessing different ideas as to its accomplishment, but 
nevertheless united by a common desire to preserve 
and advance democracy, can analyze the broad 
problem of educating for citizenship in a democracy 
and evolve a practical program. 

We may not all agree with that program in de 
tail, but its outline should prove to be broad enough 
to merit support and provide a common basis for 


its implementation. 


Organizations naming special] committees to 
the eongress, which will be addressed by such 


internationally known statesmen as Stanley 
Baldwin, former British prime minister, and 
Edouard Herriot, president of the French 


Chamber of Deputies, follow: 


The American Association of University Women ; 
the American Bankers Association; the American 


Bar Association; the American Farm Bureau Feder 
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American Federation of Labor; the 


the American Management As- 


ation; the 
American Legion; 
sociation; the American Medical Association; the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; the Coopera- 
tive League of the United States; the Engineers 
Couneil for Professional Development ; the Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America; the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; the Junior 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States; the 
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National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; the National Association of Manu 
facturers; the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; the National Cooperative Council; th 
National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; the National Grange; the Na 
tional Home Demonstration Couneil; the National 
League of Women Voters; the National 
Congress and the National Small Business Men’s 


Negro 


Association. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Amy H. Hinricus, principal of the Audubon 
School, New Orleans, La., was elected at the San 
Francisco meeting president of the National 
Education Association. 

PROFESSOR REGINALD PatTriCcK LINSTEAD, of 
the University of Sheffield, England, has been 
appointed professor of chemistry at Harvard 


University and a member of the University 


Committee on Pharmacotherapy. Professor Lin- 
stead has been at Sheffield for the past year, 
and for more than ten years previously was at 
the Imperial College of Scienee, London, 

Dr. C. E. NEEDHAM, associate professor of 
geology and mineralogy of the New Mexico 
School of Mines at Socorro, has been elected 
president of the school. Dr. Needham is also 
director of the New Mexico Bureau of Mines 
and Mineral Resources. 

THE Very Rev. Cuarues H. Ciovup, 8.J., dean 
of the School of Philosophy of the Jesuit Semi- 
nary at West Baden College, Indiana, has suc- 
ceeded the Very Rev. A. H. Poetker, S.J., as 
president of the University of Detroit. 


Dr. Raymonp B. ALLEN, since 1936 dean of 
the Wayne University College of Medicine, has 
been appointed executive dean of the Chicago 
colleges of the University of Illinois. 


Dr. HaroLp BENJAMIN, of the University of 
Colorado, has been appointed head of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Mary- 
land. He will sueeeed Dr. Willard S. Small, 
who reaches the age of retirement in September. 


Dr. SHiRLEY A. HAMRIN, professor of eduea- 
tion at Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the summer session. He 
takes the place of Dr. Ernest H. Hahne, pro- 
fessor of economies, who has resigned in order 


to devote more time to teaching and research. 


Dr. Frep C. Frey, a member of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology of the Louisiana 
State University, has been made dean of the 
university. 

RALPH PARKHURST BRIDGMAN, who _ has 
taught at Union Theological Seminary and in 
the summer session of Teachers College, has 
been named dean of students at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. The position, which has just been estab 
lished in the administrative reorganization of 
the city colleges, carries an annual salary of 
$8,500. Dr. Mario E. Cosenza, dean of men, 
has been promoted to the post of academie dean. 
Until the recent appointment of Dr. Harry D. 
Gideonse as president of the college, Dr. Cosenza 
was acting president. 

Gorpon M. Catrns, of Ithaea, N. Y., has 
been made head o* the department of animal 
industry in the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Maine. He succeeds Professor L. 
S. Corbett, who has been head of the depart- 
ment for the past twenty-six years. Professor 
Corbett retains his work as dean of men. 


Dr. Tuomas B. Turner, of the Internationa! 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
has been appointed professor of bacteriology at 
the Johns Hopkins University School of Hy 
giene and Publie Health. 


FRANK Mecuav, the Colorado artist, who has 
three times been awarded a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship in art, has been appointed director o! 
the drawing, painting and sculpture classes otf 
the Sehool of Architecture of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

DALE NICHOLS, the American artist and illus- 
trator, has been named Carnegie visiting pro- 
fessor of art at the University of Illinois. 


GILBERT ROHDE, organizer and director ot 








a 








Bes 


ships. 
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the WPA School of Industrial Design in New 
York City and a lecturer at the New School] for 
Social Research, has been appointed head of 
the department of industrial design of the New 
York University School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Columbus 
dated July 10 states that the Board of Trustees 
ot the Ohio State University was reported to 
have decided to ask Paul V. MeNutt, U. S. High 
Commissioner of the Philippine Islands and for- 
merly Governor of Indiana, if he would eon- 
sider the presidency of the university. Mr. 
MeNutt has now. accepted the post of Federal 
Security Administrator. 

Dr. LAWRENCE J. HENpDERSON, Lawrence pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Harvard University, has 
accepted an invitation by the Royal Society to 
deliver the next Pilgrim Trust 
London. 


Lecture in 


HELEN FicKWIELER, librarian of the Provi- 
dence, R. L, library, has been appointed chief of 
the English ecireulating department of the Paris 
library. 

Dr. Evpert C. CoLe, professor of biology at 
Williams College, has been elected an alumni 
trustee of Middlebury College for a term of five 
vears beginning on July 1. 


Ar the University of Michigan, five associate 
professors have been promoted to full professor- 
These are Werner E. Bachmann, chem- 
istry, and Dwight L. Dumond, history, of the 
Literary College; Carl G. Brandt, chairman of 
the department of engineering English; Howard 
Y. MeClusky, educational psychology, School 
of Edueation, and Otto J. Stahl, Sehool of 
Musie. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of musie, re- 
cently conferred by the Chicago Musieal College 
on Dr. Carl E. Seashore, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, was reported incorrectly in ScHoo. 
‘ND Society as having been conferred by the 
University of Chieago. 

THE Chinese Government has conferred the 
Blue Grand Cordon of the Order of the Jade on 
They are: Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. John Bassett Moore, authority on 
international law; Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 


eleven Americans. 
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of New York; Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, pres 
ident of the University of Michigan; Dr. James 
R. Angell, formerly president of Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. E. H. Wilkins, president of Oberlin 
College; Dr. John Dewey, Columbia University; 
Grover Whalen, head of the New York World’s 
Fair; Drs. John L. Buck and K. S. Latourette, 
Yale University, and Mrs. E. L. Brown, a social 
worker. 

A DINNER in honor of Dr. Vietor J. Cham 
bers, of the University of Rochester, who is re 
tiring from teaching, but will continue as dean 
of the Graduate Sehool, was given on June 15 
by his students and frends, two hundred of 
A fund of $2,000, to be 
known as the Chambers Memorial Fund, was 


whom were present. 


presented to the university to be used for loans 
to students of chemistry. Professor Chambers 
was presented with a suitably engraved gold 
watch. 

CoLLEAGUES of Dr. Isaae H. Manning, of the 
University of North Carolina, who is retiring 
with the title of Kenan emeritus professor of 
physiology, recently gave a dinner in his honor 
at which he was presented with a silver pitcher. 
A second testimonial dinner was given by alumni 
of the school. Dr. Manning has been for thirty- 
eight years a member of the faculty of the uni- 
versity, during twenty-eight years of which he 
was dean of the School of Medicine. 


THE vice-chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don presided at a gathering at the Institute of 
Education on July 9 to present the director of 
the institute, Sir Perey Nunn, with his portrait, 
which is to hang in the entrance hall of the new 
building. 


Dr. Herpert I. PriestLey, professor of Mex- 
ican history and librarian of the Baneroft Li- 
brary at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, was elected in May corresponding member 
of the Sociedad Chihuahuense de Studios His- 
toricos; in June he received the gold medal ot 
the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco for 
his historical research, and was also the recipient 
of the Diploma of Honor of the Academia Mex- 
icana correspondiente de la Espanola. 

Two members of the National Edueation Asso 
ciation died on July 6 during the meeting in San 
Francisco: Dr. C. J. Heatwole, secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, who was sev- 
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enty-one years old, and Miss Miriam Cohen, a 
the New 


fif ty vears old 


teacher in Orleans schools, who was 


Dr. FrepericK StaNtey Camp, professor of 
New 


formerly for eleven years Con- 


oeial science at State Teachers College, 


Britain, Conn., 
necticut state superintendent of elementary edu- 


cation, died on July 14, at the age of sixty-eight 


years. 
Miss Eruen Brainarp CANFIELD, the first 
regular instructor of athletics for women at 


Cornell University in 1895, who retired as phys- 
ical director for women two years ago, died on 


July 11. She was sixty-six years old. 


Tue Rev. Josepn A. McENEANY, formerly 
administrator of the New York-Maryland pro- 
vinelal area, Society of Jesuits, died on July 10. 
He had 


president of Loyola College, Baltimore, and of 


His age was seventy-one years. been 
the new Loyola College at Evergreen, near Balti- 
more 


Dr. Georce A. ParKER, dean emeritus of the 
College of Fine Arts of 
died on July 3 at the age of eighty-two years. 
Dr. Parker, who had been associated with the 


college since its founding in 1882, resigned as 


Syracuse University, 


dean in 1923, after serving in that post for 
seventeen years. 
Dr. C. C. CarsTENS, sinee 1921 executive di- 


rector of the Child Welfare League of Ameriea, 


died on July 5. He was seventy-four years old. 


Dr. Jutirs MatrHew WINSLOW, professor 


of edueation at Fordham University and for- 
merly professor of English at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, died on July 3 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

CHARLES HeNRY ADAMS WAGER, from 1900 
to 1935 professor of literature at Oberlin Col- 
lege, died on July 1 at the age of sixty-nine 
years. 

Dr. VirGinta C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, planned to 
sail for Europe on July 22. She will preside at 
the conference of the International Federation 
of University Women, whieh will be held from 
August 6 to 15 in Stoekholm. 


Dr. Mary Srincuatr CRAWFORD, dean of wo- 
men at the University of Southern California, 
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has returned from a year’s leave of absence, 
which she spent in Europe. She undertook 1 
search in the Vatican libraries and spent som 
time studying at the Sorbonne in Paris and a: 
the University of Leyden in Holland. 


LaTIN-AMERICAN literature is the subject { 
the second special conference of the Institute . 
Latin-American Studies, which opened at tli 
University of Michigan on July 20. The eo: 
ference will be directed toward the problems 
need of investigating in the literatures of thy 
South and Central American countries. Presid 
ing will be Professor Arturo Torres-Rioseco, « 


the University of California. Others partic 
pating in the diseussions will be Profess 


Sturgis E. Leavitt, of the University of Nor 
Carolina; Dr. Irving A. Leonard, of the Rock. 
feller Foundation, and Professor William Be 
Imn ( 


diately following the conference on literature, 


rien, of the University of California. 


a special two-day conference will be held, unde 
the direction of Dr. Lewis Hanke, of the Library 
of Congress, on bibliography and research ma 
terials in the field 
It is expected that between thirty-five and forty 


of Latin-Ameriean studies. 
representatives of libraries and other agencies 
will be present for diseussions concerning thi 
development of libraries and research materials 
on a regional and national basis. 

IN connection with the summer sehool at H:: 
vard University a conference opened on July 17 
lasting throughout the week at the Graduat 
Schools of Education and Publie Administra 
tion to consider problems of financing public 
schools. Speakers at the conference ineluded: 
Henry R. Long, Massachusetts Commissioner 0! 
Taxation; Professor Paul R. Mort, of Teaehers 
College, Columbia University, and Dr. John Sly, 
At least thirty sehoo! 
superintendents and municipal sehool and fi 


of Princeton University. 


nance committeemen from New England and thi 
Middle West were expected to attend the lec 
tures on questions of taxation, sources of re\ 
Those 


charge of the conference were Professor Morr's 


enue and general municipal finance. 


B. Lambie, who is an expert on municipal go\ 

and Dr. Payson Smith, leeturer 
Mr. Long gave on Wednesday mor 
Mr. Long Wednesday 


ernment, 
edueation. 
ing the only publie lecture, which was entitled 
“The Revenue Structure.” During the conte 
ence Professor Mort spoke on the cost of edu 
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and on “Major Factors in the Problem 
Edueational Finanee.” On Tuesday, Pro- 
sors Lambie and Mort diseussed typical eases 
veal finanee. 
OLLOWING an analysis and appraisal of de- 
yyments in American education during the 
the 


will 


American Edueation Forum 
ext autumn be devoted to “the kind of 
ation that should be provided in a demoe- 


eauson, 


according to an announcement made by 
Walter G. Preston, Jr., head of the Edueational 
‘rogram Division of the National Broadeasting 
Company, and Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, dean 
edueation at Stanford University, who con- 

ts the series for the company. Dr. Kefauver 
ted that “the theme of the program for next 
r is a vital one for America, and is one which 
aiming the attention of edueators in all the 
wracies of Europe. The character of edu- 
tion appropriate for a modern democracy is 
that 
odern demoeraecies are to endure. 
t is hoped to draw attention to the points that 
ould be considered, and some of the things that 


must be determined if these 


mething 


Next season 


ould be done.” The national committee which 
operates in presenting the American Eduea- 
on Forum is composed of Dr. Kefauver, who 
ddition to being dean of education at Stan- 
assistant chairman of the American 
Council on Education; Dr. William 8. Gray, 
‘fessor of education at the University of Chi- 
formerly dean of the College of Eduea- 

tion; and Dr. Clyde R. Miller, professor of 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
rsity, director of the Institute for Propaganda 


lord 18 


\nalysis. 

MemBers of the Board of Education of St. 
Lous have proposed to change the title of Dr. 
Henry J. 
ather than superintendent of instruction. 


Gerling to superintendent of schools 
His 
present title restricts his authority to the De- 
artment of Instruction, while other depart- 
nents, such as the Supply Department and the 
Huilding Department, have separate and inde- 


pendent heads. 


THE New York Board of Regents has decided 
raise the fees of summer students at the eleven 
‘eacher-training institutions maintained by the 
state and to reduce the enrolment of students at 


Ul This 


ese schools during the next two years. 
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action has been taken on aceount of the decrease 
in the state edueation budget and by a wish for 
greater administrative efficiency. 

Mempeers of the teaching staffs in the four 
New York City colleges will be exempt, at least 
tor the coming year, from provisions of the 
recently enacted Coudert-Goldberg dual-job law 
by which teachers holding more than one teach 
ing position must give up their extra work. 
The Board of Higher Education at its last meet- 
ing adopted a resolution that accepted a ruling 
of the Board of Superintendents approving this 
exemption, in view of the fact that “it would be 
difficult at this time to find suitable, qualified 
persons to replace regular day session em- 
ployees assigned to evening, extension and sum 
mer sessions.” 


THE establishment of The Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas, a quarterly devoted to “intellectual 
history,” with headquarters at the College of the 
City of New York, has been announced. The 
journal is the first publication of the new Re 
search and Publications Fund established as the 
result of a gift of the Class of 1912 and of Mark 


Kisner, formerly chairman of the New York 
City Board of Higher Edueation. The first 


number is expected to appear in January, 1940. 
Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, of the Johns Hop 
kins University, will be the editor of the journal, 
and Drs. Philip P. Wiener aml Joseph T. Ship- 
ley, of the College of the City of New York, will 
be the managing and assistant editors; asso- 
ciate editors will be Clarence Crane Brinton, of 
Harvard University; Gilbert Chinard, of Prince- 
ton University; Morris Raphael Cohen and Rich- 
ard P. MeKeon, of the University of Chieago; 
Francis W. Coker, of Yale University; Marjorie 
H. Nicolson, of Smith College; J. Herman Ran- 
dall, of Columbia University; J. Salwyn Scha- 
piro, of the College of the City of New York, 
and Louis B. Wright, of the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. 

THE executive committee of the board of trus- 
tees of Amherst College has passed the follow 
ing vote coneerning the granting of free tuition 
to boys living in the town of Amherst: “Free 
tuition may be granted at the discretion of the 
trustees of Amherst College to applicants for 
admission who ean satisfy in full the entrance 
requirements for Amherst College, who have 
been residents of Amherst for three years before 
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the time of admission to college, and whose par- 
ents have also been residents of Atmbherst for 
three years. The grants of free tuition are to be 


continued throughout the college course, pro- 


vided the students coneerned satisfy the sel 

lastic requirements of the college, conform to its 
regulations and the parents of the students eon 
cerned continue to live in Amherst.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE COURSE IN GENERAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

THE first course, the basie or general course, 
in a college subject usually has in it much con- 
tent and value. The foundation courses in the 
natural sciences, for example, present to the 
student in an abbreviated form the great facts 
and principles of the respective sciences, and 
certainly the first-year course in chemistry or 
biology or physies ean not be thought of as thin 
or unimportant. The basie or general courses 
in economies, literature, 
science and many other fields are rich courses. 
It is some of the 


psychology, political 


This is true also of education. 
courses which follow the general or introductory 
courses in education which are criticized as want- 
ing in interest and substance. 

But in sociology, in the opinion of the writer, 
the situation is reversed. It is the prineiples of 
sociology, the general course, which is open to 
the charge of being thin, poorly organized and 
unimportant. After the first course is passed, 
the student in sociology may enter upon the 
study of many courses, all of which teach im- 
portant principles and deal with significant facts. 
Some of these courses are in social biology, some 
are in social economics, some in social psychol- 
ogy, and some may be classified as courses in 
applied sociology. The fact that these courses 
are in considerable degree standardized is an 
indication that those who plan them are agreed 
as to what should be included under a certain 
head or title. The student, unless he has been 
bewildered and disheartened by the beginning 
course, may proceed to study anthropology, 
eugenics, criminology, population and many 
other social and economie problems of great 
significance and importance. 

An indication that the first course in sociology 
is in an unsatisfactory status is found in the fact 
that those who write the text-books fail to agree 


as to what the course should contain. So far as 


the writer knows, there is no other general or 
foundation college course in which the diver- 


gences between the outlines of the prominent 
text-books in the field are so marked as they 
are in the field of sociology. With the help ot 
the members of his class in principles of sociol- 
ogy, the writer has made a study of the content 
of twenty widely used text-books in the outlines, 
principles, introduction or general course in the 
attempt to learn in what measure there is an 
agreement as to what should be the content of th 
first course in sociology. 

To list all the topies used by all the writers 
would be a very long list indeed. For purposes 
of comparison we selected the topies which 
appear most frequently as chapter headings in 
the twenty text-books. In order of their impor- 
tance as determined by the number of pages 
given by the twenty authors to the respective 
subjects, these subjects or groups of subjects 
rank as follows: (1) Social institutions; th 
family, the state, religion, et al.—1l2 per cent. ot 
the total number of pages; (2) social organi- 
zation; social strueture—8 per cent.; (3) cul 
ture; social heritage; folkways and mores—s 
per cent.); (4) social conflict; the struggle for 
existence; conflict between persons, groups, races 
and states—8 per cent.; (5) biological factors; 
genetics—7 per cent.; (6) psychological founda- 





tions; behavior, habits, personality—6 per cent.; 
(7) social interaction; imitation, cooperation, 
accommodation—6 per cent.; (8) anthropology ; 
races and their social significance—5 per cent.; 
(9) social control; control by custom, law, et al. 
—5 per cent.; (10) social problems; social dis- 
organization—5 per cent.; (11) population and 
population problems—4 per cent.; (12) social 
progress—2 per cent.; (13) the science of sociol- 
ogy; its origin, history and scope—l1 per cent. 

These thirteen subjects or groups of subjects 
account for 77 per cent. of the total amount ot 
space in the twenty text-books, and this may 
seem tu prove that there is a considerable mea- 
sure of agreement as to what the text-books in 
principles of sociology should include. But 
there is such a variety of treatment of these 
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hjects and such a varying emphasis upon dif- 


it phases that the text-books are quite dis- 


ferent 
similar. For example, the topies “Culture” and 
“Culture Traits,’ which take 133 pages in one 
‘{ the books, in another book take only four 

The diseussion of “The Biologieal Fae- 


yAares 


tors, Heredity, Genetics, ete.,” oceupies one 
fourth of the space in a recently published text 
hook, but there is no discussion of these subjects 

another text-book in sociology which has 
ippeared within the past two years. The word 
“heredity” and the names de Vries, Mendel, 
Weismann do not appear in the index of one 
of the widely used texts. The topie “Social In- 
tutions” finds a place in the outline of nearly 
all these authors, but the treatment of the topic 
by the several authors varies greatly, e.g., 
ilthough the subject “the family” is referred to 
by all the writers, one writer gives seventy-four 
pages, another writer two pages to this subject. 

To show the great variety of topics to which 
considerable space is given in books which are 
announced as text-books for the course in general 
sociology, we may list a number of chapter head- 
ngs from our twenty books. Some of these 
chapter headings are: “The Social Significance 
of Art’; “Making a Living”; “Publie Behavior 
and Mass Movements”; “Language as Consen- 
sus”; “Play and Art”; “Improvement of 
Health”; “Aequiring an Education”; “City and 
Country”; “Private Property”; “Labor Prob- 
ems”; “The Industrial Organization”; “Voea- 
tional Guidance”; “Applied Logarithms”; “Pro- 
eressive Edueation”’; “War and Peace.” And 

ibjeets to which one or more paragraphs are 
given are: Amos and Andy; Byrd expedition; 
base-ball; chain stores; English sparrows; little 
theaters; mothers-in-law; paleolithie art; patent 
medicines; pine tree rash; pool rooms; vaccines ; 
vitamins; and “wild eat” oil wells. 

Some of our text-books in principles of sociol- 
ogy are social philosophies, some are studies of 
present social problems, one or two are essays 
on man and his social relationships, many of 
them are all these in one degree or another. Let 
us hope that somebody soon will write a great 
book in the principles of sociology, a book suffi- 
ciently outstanding to set the standard, mark the 
boundaries and so lead to an agreement as to 
what the course should be. 


J. S. CLELAND 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
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THE MARRIAGE COURSE AS A PSY- 
CHOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
OFFERING 
MARRIAGE is a personal relationship between a 
man and a woman who love each other and agree 
to make of their two lives one. Only ineiden- 
tally, therefore, is it a civil contract, an economic 
establishment, a social institution or a religious 
ceremony. It is these, but it is more, for the 
relationship is essentially psychological. Suecess 
depends far more on satisfactory personal ad- 
justments than it does on any other considera- 

tion. 

The marriage course is a neweomer in the 
American college curriculum. No standard pat- 
tern, therefore, has as yet emerged for teaching 
the subject. In some colleges it is offered as a 
series of extra-curricular lectures in popular 
form, for which no credit is granted. In others 
it is a sort of hybrid course taught by a commit 
tee of the faculty drawn from such departments 
as biology, sociology, home economies, psychol- 
ogy and religion; with the added assistance, per- 
haps, of a visiting attorney or physician. 

It is our belief that the nature of the subject 
matter, organized as it must necessarily be 
around the functioning personalities concerned, 
places the marriage course logically in the de- 
partment of psychology. At Central Y. M. C. A. 
College in Chicago, the course is an elective 
offering in the psychology department, taught 
in completely coeducational classes—a semester 
course carrying three hours credit. The teacher 
selected is a married man who is himself the 
father of several children, whose special interest 
is mental hygiene and the psychology of per- 
sonality. 

May I suggest the general content of the course 
and the approach we make. You will note the 
principal desideratum—that the approach to 
problems is psychological, rather than legal, 
historical, sociological, biological or religious. 
This outline happens to be the sequence of topics 
in @ manuseript now in preparation. 

The course, we agree, must be academically 
sound. That is, it will deal with faets rather 
than with opinions; and students will do as much 
serious reading and thinking for the credit re- 
ceived as they would in any other course. Stu- 
dents themselves contribute freely to the diseus- 
sion at every point. Nine major problems are 
canvassed during the semester. 

First: We endeavor to set the problem of mar- 
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riage in We do 


this by reviewing briefly the psychological needs 


the nature of human nature. 


of the human organism, discovering the processes 
by which personality adjustments are attained, 
then examining marriage as one ot several 


human relationships through which these needs 


ana 


may be satisfied and these adjustments made. 
Second: We inquire why young people marry. 
We discover t} at 


parental controls, they want a home ot their own, 


they want independence from 


the status which marriage brings, the companion- 
ship of an admiring partner and some one upon 
whom they may lavish their affection and their 
rifts. Almost universally they want children; 
not too many nor haphazardly conceived, but 
planned for, properly spaced and eagerly de- 
sired. Sex satisfactions enter the picture as a 
real dynamic. It seems to me, however, far wiser 
the meaning of the word sex to its pre- 


than to 


to limit 
dominantly biological funetion rather 
make its meaning so all-inelusive that it obscures 
other significant values in family living. 

Third: We study 


leet) 


volved in the seleetion of a 


a number of problems in- 
mate. The young 


man or woman has a given personality pattern, 
a cultural background, a philosophy of life, a 
an education, an economic status and 


religion, 
experience and certain tendencies, native and 
acquired, toward physique, health and _intelli- 
gence. We assume that his personality in mar- 
riage should be complemented by that of his 
wife. Having evaluated his own assets and lia- 
hilities, then, he inquires what he should look 
for in a potential mate, for the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

Fourth: We inquire how one shall discover 
possible persons and select intelligently among 
possibilities. Tlow do aequaintanceships de- 
How are friendships cultivated? What 
is the process by which love matures? How far 
may it be guided? We remember that this in- 
volves not only action, but interaction between 


In other words, we think here of 


velop? 


personalities. 
the whole problem of courtship and of mutual 
personality adjustments during that period. 
Fifth: The beginning of marriage ealls for the 
establishment of further adjustments, psycho- 
logical and physical and social, in the newly 
organized home. Here we discuss briefly the 
biology of sex, but far more carefully consider 


its psychology. 
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Sixth: We ask several questions about the 
creation of children. How may husband and 
wife secure the healthiest children possible, phys 
ically and mentally, most capable of soeial ad 
justment? We inquire how children may }» 
properly spaced, and think of the psychologic 
and other preparations to make for the birth 
a child. 

Seventh: Numerous psychological problems 
structure—economi 
What about career. 


for married women, about processes of home 


arise within the family 


social, cultural, religious. 


making, family budgeting, of interaction betwee: 
parents and children and between the family and 
the larger community outside? How may hus- 
band and wife mature together in the most satis: 
factory manner? 

Eighth: We study the problem of broke: 
homes. Every home is ultimately broken by 
death, of course, and many are troubled by occu 
pational travel. Perhaps 40 per cent. of th 
total are broken by spiritual separation, leading 
in 20 per cent. or more to desertion or divorce. 
We inquire into the psychological effect ot 
broken homes upon the adults involved, upon the 


What, we 


done to 


children and upon the social order. 


inquire in sober earnestness, can be 
forestall and prevent broken homes? 
Ninth: Looking back over the course, we in 
quire what procedures a sensible college man or 
woman may follow, in the present, to insure a 
wholesome marriage and a satisfactory home. 
A few students enter the class out of morbid 


1 


curiosity. If the teacher will approach the sub 
ject soberly, assume that he is dealing with the 
most vital of human relationships and make ret- 
erence to the sacredness of the responsibility 
involved in creating new life, he will find it eas) 
to control even the most irresponsible youth and 
make the course significantly worth-while. 


LarirD T. Hires 
CENTRAL Y. M. C. A. COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO 


MODERN LANGUAGES AS ELECTIVES 

A survey of professional studied opinions 
about the need of a solid modern language elec- 
tive to students as early, at least, as Grade Nine 
may show that schools which at the present time 
deprive the ninth-grade students of such electives 
are influenced by accidental decisions rather than 
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fundamental educational reasoning and 


DY 


experiment. 

The following measures of appraisal may be 
considered a questionnaire to school executives. 
Please score, silently, in reading each reason, 

ith 0 (unimportant) or G (important or good) 

ter each one. 

|. Most American secondary school students 

ww find time for only one foreign language, or 

me at all. The number of students who nor- 
mally desire to study at least one foreign lan- 
ruage in the secondary school, without too much 
acritice of other needed subject-matter, can best 
be served if modern language electives are 
fered in Grade Nine. 

lI. The indications from available surveys 
how that modern language courses, solidly ad 
ministered, present fully as substantial help as 
Latin courses, in such values as orientation, 
ocial integration, language foundation and eol- 
lege preparation. 

lI. Stability of modern language scholarship 
and administration seems better and enrolments 
seem comparatively higher when the ninth-grade 
choice of foreign language is free from restric- 

[V. Total enrolments in all foreign languages, 
neluding Latin, are lowest in systems which 
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curtail the modern language choice in Grade 
Nine. 

V. By an ordinary all-wave radio, from 
W3xal and some other stations, during hours 
when school is in session, news broadeasts and 
short talks of general interest can be plainly 
heard daily in French, Spanish, German, Italian 
and Portuguese. 

VI. Modern language interests, both in re- 
spect to “tool subjects” and to “social-relation” 
subjects, are reflected frequently in lite associa 
tions; in periodicals, in movies, in ordinary radio 
programs and in public lectures, concerts and in 
books. 

VII. The progressive ideal of pupil-impelled 
courses argues for an offering in modern lan- 
guages in Grade Nine. Cities which in their 
school-systems give a free choice between mod- 
ern languages and Latin have consistently a 
heavy enrolment in modern languages, even when 
the latter courses are made more difficult than 
the ancient language courses. 

VIII. Surveys of foreign language enrol- 
ments show that the ninth grade is the most 


popular time for beginning and choosing a “see- 
ond English.” 
KMMA LEE FARMER 


TULSA, OKLA. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SUPPORT OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

WitH new gifts and endowments insufficient 
to offset declining ineome, the privately sup- 
ported edueational institutions must look to their 
‘udents to provide an inereasing share of in- 
come, according to Trevor Arnett, formerly pres- 
dent of the General Education Board. 

Addressing on July 13 more than three hun- 
dred college and university administrators from 
all parts of the country at the 1939 Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions at 
the University of Chicago, Mr. Arnett said: 
“It is perfectly clear that if the privately 
upported institutions are to maintain their 
position in our dual system of higher education 
they must have adequate resources to enable 
them to offer a sound educational program. 

“It gifts for eurrent purposes and endow- 


ment do not inerease sufficiently to provide eur- 


rent income in place of the declining income on 
endowment funds, it is obvious that the students 
will have to bear an increasing part of the cost 
through higher rates of tuition payable while 
they are students or by loans payable after they 
leave the institutions.” 

A similar situation, said Mr. Arnett, faeces 
state-supported institutions, which in recent 
years have had new competitors for public 
funds in the form of old age pensions, social 
security, relief, and public welfare. However, 
he pointed out, endowment support for state 
schools has increased proportionately since the 
1929 debacle from 6.3 per cent. in 1929 to 16.9 
per cent. in 1935-36. 

Student fees in state institutions also repre 
sent an inereasing proportion of their receipts, 
Mr. Arnett pointed out. In 1928 this propor 
tion was 15.2 per cent. In 1937 it stood at a 
maximum of 18.7 per cent. 
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State appropriations, meantime, have declined 

almost steadily from 61 per cent. in 1928 to 49.5 
per cent. in 1937. Federal appropriations to 
the state institutions studied, however, have in- 
creased while state help decreased, reported Mr. 
Arnett. 

Federal help at the beginning of the period 
was 5.3 per cent. At the close of the period 
federal help totaled 10.5 per cent. 

Citing the boast that education in America is 
free from the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity, Mr. Arnett summarized the present situa- 
tion by saying: 

“Duplication and unnecessary expenditures, if 
such exist, should by all means be eliminated, but 
reduction in expenditures which would impair 
the efficiency and usefulness of our institutions 
of higher learning would be poor economy. 

“The right of every youth to a higher educa- 
tion is so firmly fixed in our social concept that 
state institutions will, I think, be reluctant to 
increase fees unless reduction of state support 
makes it imperative. 

“As to the privately supported colleges and 
universities, what does the present trend indicate 


for them? 
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“The most unfavorable factor in their situa 
tion is the declining productivity of endowment, 
For the decade, 1928-29 to 1936-37, about 3] 
per cent. of current income in a group of 39 
private universities studied came from endoy 
ment. The proportion at the close of the period 
was a trifle larger than at the beginning, because 
new endowment offset the loss on rate of return. 

“Ordinarily one would expect income from 
additional endowment to provide new income 
for expansion, for better programs and larger 
salaries. It is discouraging when it must hy 
used to compensate for reduced income on pre 
viously owned endowment. This was the experi 
ence of the privately supported group of insti 
tutions, for the income from endowment was 
actually less in 1936-37 than it was six years 
before. 

“With the interest rate declining it is obvious 
that if the proportion of income from endow- 
ment is to remain constant, new endowment 
must be secured to offset declining interest rate.” 

Mr. Arnett said that he favored the plan ot 
deferred tuition payment, in the form of loans 
payable after graduation, for students unable 
to meet higher tuition costs. 


REPORTS 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
II 
ROCHESTER 
THE theme of the 1939 budget report of the 
Rochester schools is “Building Citizens for a 
Better City.” 
building skills, building careers, building health, 


This project is developed by 


building satisfactions and building loyalties. 
According to Superintendent James M. Spin- 
ning : 

In the school as in the community, each individual 
must learn that his own good is built solidly into the 
good of society. Young children in nursery school 
and kindergarten learn to live together happily as 
members of a family circle, and to experience both 
the restraints and the joyous expression that result 
from group living. 

As the pupils grow older, loyalty to city, state 
and nation becomes a consciously accepted attitude. 
Social responsibility and good citizenship do not 
come from book knowledge alone. Contacts are 
established with the community’s institutions by 


excursions to industrial plants, to the City Hall 





and to the Court House. Motion pictures reveal 
practical procedures. Student government enacts 
the democratic process in the school community. 
The radio brings into the classroom the voices of 
the world’s great leaders. 

The school aims neither to chart an exact goal 
nor to propagandize for a specifie doctrine but 
rather to reveal the truth and to train pupils to 
build anew the great ideals of democracy. 

For building careers the schools offer courses 
from machine shop to cosmetology. Building 
satisfactions are based on color, design and 
The importance attached to music is 
expressed in the statement that “young trumpet- 
ers to-day triumphantly build friendly cities ot 
musie in which to spend happy hours.” 

All this work was accomplished at a cost in 
1937 of $96.31 for every elementary school 
child and $154.32 for every secondary schoo! 
child. For 1939, the Board of Education asked 
for less money for instructional purpose than 
for 1938 because of the reduction in numbers 
attending the elementary schools. At the same 


musie. 
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‘ime, the eapital outlay has fallen from a condi- 
n that consumed 20 per cent. of expenditures 
capital outlay thirty-five years ago to 2 per 
t. to-day. The Board of Edueation did not 
present a request for capital funds at that time, 
even though there existed a need for improve 


ents in pupil housing. 


CLEVELAND 


[he Cleveland report for 1937 is devoted to a 
diseussion of school financial problems and the 
ways in which they were met. In the solution 
f those problems, Charles H. Lake, the superin- 
tendent, Karl K. Morris, the city treasurer, and 
James F. 
sue the report, raise these fundamental ques- 


3rown, the director of schools, who 


tions 


What are the real purposes of education in a 
democracy ? 

What is it that we want in education for the city 
of Cleveland? 

What are the most effective methods for attain- 
ng what we want in education for our city? 

What is Cleveland justified in spending for such 


program. 


The Cleveland public-school children are being 
edueated on a school budget smaller by almost 
20 per cent. than the 1930 school budget, 
ilthough the enrolment between 1930 and 1937 
decreased by only 6 per cent. According to the 
report, only one new school was erected since 
1932. The January, 1938, report on school hous- 
ing listed 991 basement rooms for elementary 
school children as fairly satisfactory and 38 
basement rooms as undesirable and other rooms 
that were non-standard. 

The backwardness of the Cleveland schools is 
due to the faet that the school systems all over 
Ohio were imperiled by the shrinkage in income 
resulting from the lowering of the 15-mill limita- 
tion to 10 mills and the reduction of property 
values. In 1936, the Ohio School Foundation 
was established to reseue the school systems all 
over Ohio because of this reduction in the tax 
rate. 

In February, 1937, the number of pupils for 
teachers were as follows: Special schools, 21.2; 
kindergarten, 50.2; elementary, 39.2; junior 
high, 34.0; senior high, 32.8. 

In Cleveland the law requires that schools fur- 
nish instruetion to children between the ages of 
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6 and 18, except to those who ean not benetit 
from schooling. The net cost of student iastrue 
tion per hour in the night schools in 1936-1937 
was not quite one cent ($.0098). There is a 
special school for crippled children, the Sunbeam 
School, with special facilities. 

In per capita cost of instruction among cities 
reporting expenditures of more than $100 per 
pupil in 1936-1937, Cleveland consequently 
ranked twenty-second. 

The ranks of the cities follow: 


Yonkers, N. Y. $155.17 
Rochester, N. Y. $152.70 
Albany, N. Y. $149.47 
New York City $148.19 
Hartford, Conn. $140.46 
Boston, Mass. $140.15 
Long Beach, Calif. $138.23 
Newark, N. J. $137.83 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $127.76 
Washington, D. C. $124.37 
Los Angeles, Calif. $124.13 
Elizabeth, N. J. $120.50 
Providence, R. I. $114.77 
Philadelphia, Pa. $113.28 
Reading, Pa. $112.78 
Erie, Pa. $111.73 
Cincinnati, Ohio $110.36 
Paterson, N. J. $108.90 


Seattle, Wash. $108.86 
San Diego, Calif. $108.49 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; $107.26 
CLEVELAND, OHIO $106.15 
Minneapolis, Minn. $104.33 
$103.53 
$101.69 
$101.23 
$100.58 


Chicago, Ill. 
Denever, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Somerville, Mass. 


DETROIT 


The annual report of the Detroit schools for 
1938 is a tabloid sheet of 16 pages which was 
sent to each home so that the parents would 
become better acquainted with the opportunities 
made possible through the many services of the 
publie schools. Superintendent Frank Cody 
stated that the Detroit Teachers Association 
made the publication of the report possible 
through a generous financial contribution in the 
interests of a general understanding of the 
schools. The pictures illustrate the many-sided 
activities of the schools from the kindergarten 


through the university. Detroit has a large 
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publie schools’ film vault. Practically all schools 


have motion picture projections and other 
mechanieal devices for showing objects and pie- 
tures. 


Boston Pusiic SCHOOLS 


The Boston schools, according to the report 
issued by Publie Schools 
Arthur L. Gould, for the year ending August 
31, 1937, show that with regard to the elementary 
schools the total average membership as of June 
29, 1937, was 4,117 less than in 1935. Thus 


there was an annual decrease of more than 2,000 


Superintendent of 


pupils in these two years. As a matter of fact 
there has been a steady decrease in elementary 
school growth since 1927. The two leading fae- 
tors in the shrinkage are the restricted immigra- 
tion and declining birth rate. 

As a result of the restoration of salaries and 
the salary increments, the per capita cost of 
expenditures for general school purposes was 
$118.85 for 1936, which was an inerease of only 
$2.10 per capita cost despite a very considerable 
six-year increase in the secondary and inter- 
mediate population. 

To meet problems created by unemployment 
and shortened hours of labor, Boston eonduets 
an Opportunity School for Adults as a WPA 
project under the supervision of the Massachu- 
The school has 
classes in elementary, cultural, vocational, avoca- 
The greatest 
Power stitech- 
home-making subjects, French and 
A WPA nursery 
school is also sponsored by the Boston School 


setts Department of Edueation. 


tional and recreational subjects. 
demand is for commercial work. 
ing, art, 


musie are popular subjects. 


Committee. 

Safety education is stressed very strongly. 
A safety education survey was conducted by the 
WPA, and more than six hundred recommenda- 
tions were submitted to the Traffic Commission 
of the city. A questionnaire on safety practices 
and supervision was sent to one hundred cities 
and replies were received from seventy-five. The 
program of safety education was begun in Bos- 
ton in 1924. Since then there has been a decrease 
of approximately 60 per cent. in fatalities among 
minors in Boston. 

Boston has a comprehensive course in indus- 
trial education. It has a course of training in 
the mending of silk hosiery; it is planning a 
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course in glove mending by machine. A start 
has been made towards providing instruetion in 
the preparation of food for invalids and eon. 
valescents. 

During the year, courses of study in many 
subjects were revised and printed. These rey; 
sions were made by committees of experience 
and superior teachers without receiving extra 
monetary compensation for their services. 

In developing special art talent, the superi: 
tendent thinks it is better from every point ot 
view to keep talented pupils in their local high 
schools, where they ean lend inspiration to the 
organization and share the broader cultural ex- 
periences offered by other courses and student 
groups. He does not favor the establishment ot 
a Fine Arts High School. Special courses in 
French and Spanish are being developed for 
those pupils who will not continue their formal 
education beyond the high school. The objectives 
of the new courses will be the power to read witli 
comprehension directly from the printed page 
in the foreign language, the oral use of the lan- 
guage and to know and appreciate the contri 
butions of the foreign country to world culture 

Boston maintains a Training School for 
Mechanie Arts. This school is open to graduates 
of the high schools who desire to teach manual! 
arts in the elementary and intermediate grades 

Boston has a supervisor of substitutes. The 
duty of this supervisor is to assign, visit and 
train substitute teachers. The supervisor is 3 
member of the Department of Practice and 
Training. The substitutes are visited according 
to a regular schedule and directed in their work 
by conferences and criticism. For the past four 
years a survey test in reading has been admin- 
istered at the end of the year to eighth- or ninth- 
grade pupils throughout the city. These tests 
have been given primarily for the benefit of the 
pupils themselves. These tests show that over 
the four-year period the percentage of pupils 
who are reading at grade or over has increase 
almost 20 per cent. This is doubtless due, 
according to the superintendent, to the work 
which is being accomplished at the reading cen- 
ters and in the remedial classes of the various 
schools. 

An important work of the department is the 
ease work with individual children who present 


problems. This study shows that many school 
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Jiustments are the results of too early entrance 
school. The experience of the department 
-tifies the conelusion that the child who enters 
idle I before he is mentally 5 years and 6 

nths is handicapped throughout his school 

reer. Plans are progressing for the establish- 

ment of pre-primary classes for mentally imma- 
ture children. 

problem that has been confronting the com- 

‘ial teachers is the faet that shorthand 

nstruction should be completed in a year and a 


_ 


alt; i.e., that the course be made more inten- 

in grades 11 and 12. This would give the 
upil nearing graduation time to do more com- 
srehensive routine, office work. The “Functional 





Method” is the aecepted method of teaching 
horthand in almost all the classes. 

Practically all teachers coming to the Boston 
ervice from sourees other than the Teachers 
College of the city must take a prescribed course 
of training under the direction of the department 

penmanship, and meet all requirements for 
qualification within two years. 

fhe Department of Vocational Guidance be- 
ins its work in the elementary school and carries 

through the secondary school into the field 
higher education and the world of commerce 
and industry. Formal guidance begins in the 
Edueational guidance is 
paramount in those grades. For the high schools, 


ntermediate grades. 


ndividual counseling is organized for each of 

the classes. The pupil is checked at various 

tages along the way to make sure he is headed 
the right direetion. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 


Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools of 


Pittsburgh, devotes his report of 1937-1938 to 
several major topies, including the effect of size 

type on speed of reading, remedial reading, 
auditorium activity, a project in curriculum con- 
struction for the social studies in grades ten to 
twelve, an experimental unified course for the 
Jumor high sehool, a study of the high school, 
ete, 

The report on the effect of the size of type 
sa résumé of a doctor’s dissertation by Everett 
Alderman, a teacher in one of the evening 
schools. According to the report, for every 
linn unable to read his own language, there are 
six Americans who sign their names with an X, 
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that in New York State in 1930 the illiteracy was 
5.1 per cent. and that over 50,000,000 Americans 
are mere semi-literate readers. 

So far as the size of type is coneerned, the 
report gives these conclusions among others: (1) 
In all grades, the 8- and 10-point types were 
read with greater speed than the 12- and 14-point 
types, i.e., the smaller sizes of types were read 
faster than the larger sizes. (2) Pupils having 
a mental age between 55 and 100 read the 8-point 
and 10-point types with greatest speed. (3) Ir 
respective of the pupil’s intelligence, he read the 
two smaller sizes of type faster if he was in 
Grade I, II or III. (4) The higher the reading 
comprehension, as shown by the Stanford 
Achievement Test results, the greater the chance 
the pupils will read the 14-point type the slowest. 

One reason for poor readers is poor patterns 
of eye movements. This even applies to some 
at the college level. One means for developing 
rhythmie eye movements while reading is by 
means of the metronoseope. 

The Pittsburgh schools emphasize auditorium 
activities. The child not only helps to plan the 
program, but he is also the performer, the chair- 
man and general program. Through the large 
cooperative programs, as well as through the 
smaller individual class programs, there is devel- 
oped correlation and integration of the activity 
of the school as a unit. 

During the period from September, 1935, to 
June, 1938, an experiment in the construction of 
a social studies program covering grades 10, 11, 
12 was conducted. It was felt that, among 
other reasons, United States history in the elev- 
enth grade was unnecessarily like the history of 
the seventh, and eighth grades. History should 
be treated to a greater extent as a background 
for the understanding of current problems rather 
than simply as a survey of past events on a some- 
what more advanced seale than was proper for 
lower grades. Greater attention, it was felt, 
should be given to current political, social and 
economie problems so that pupils will be given 
proper preparation for an understanding of the 
many perplexing questions of the day. 

As a result of the experiment, a tentative pro- 
gram was developed. For grade 12A, the sub- 
jects of the units are: Our economie foundations; 
business organization and management; how 
exchange is carried on; sharing the returns from 
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production; government and economic welfare; 
distributing and using wealth; our nation and 
the future. 

During the school year at Herron Hill Junior 
High School an experimental program was or- 
ganized in which an attempt was made, as far 
as possible, to unify or integrate the various 
elements that enter into the generally accepted 
program of studies as a center or core for this 
unified program, the fields of study commonly 
referred to as social studies and languages were 
taken. 
uled that a class would mect for two successive 


Classes in the experiment were so sched- 


periods under the same instructor for work in 
The musie and 


art was also arranged so as to be closely corre- 


the core curriculum. work in 
lated with the social study units and to deal 
with the period or country which was the basis 
The work in 
science and arithmetie was also rearranged for 
seventh-grade students. At first the experiment 
covered only the work of the 7B grade on the 
supposition that the basis for the social study 


of study at any given period. 


units and correlated musie and art should be the 
Old World and its contributions to modern eivili- 
zation; in the eighth grade, the center of interest 
should be the United States and the rest of the 
New World; in the ninth grade, current eivie, 
social and elementary economic problems. 

The report of the musie department is stimu- 


lating. Musie is taught in the evening schools, 
too. Piano lessons form an essential part of the 


musie classes in the elementary schools. A 
unique step in educational broadeasting was 
taken at the beginning of the school year when 
the management of Station WWSW of the city 


ran the lines of that station into three high 
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schools so that a regularly scheduled series of 
musical programs could be broadeast from the 
auditoriums of those schools. 

The Committee Appointed to Study High 
Schools presented an illuminating report on the 
development of program of studies for the vari- 
ous types of high schools in Pittsburgh. It 
based its suggestions on the fact that society is 
continually changing, that school population ha, 
changed during the last two decades, that every 
child who goes to high school is entitled to 
graduate, that courses of study must be adapted 
to individual interests, emotional, social, as well 
as intellectual. For the junior high schools, the 
committee aimed to increase the scope of general 
education. The aim of the program is to pro- 
mote the general welfare of each individual child 
For the senior high schools, the committee was 
guided by the fact that the schools must provide 
that amount of general education which society 
believes necessary for general living and that the 
high schools must provide a greater amount ot 
specialized training than is given in the junior 
high school. The committee recommends home- 
room guidance as one of the required subjects 
for the six terms of the high-school course, as 
wel! as for the junior-high-school courses. 

The average attendance for all day schools for 
1938 showed a decrease as compared with 1937. 
The average attendance in all the evening schools 
was in 1938 almost twice as much as in 1937. 
For special uses for all purposes the buildings 
during 1937-1938 were used by 907,047 people. 

SAMUEL P. ABELOW 

JULIA RICHMAN HIGH SCHOOL, 

New YorK, N. Y. 
(To be concluded) 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN ASSO- 
CIATES’ RATINGS AND SELF- 
RATINGS OF PERSONALITY 


NUMEROUS discussions of the possibility of ae- 
curately estimating one’s own personality traits 
and the traits of one’s associates have led to the 
conelusion that self-ratings result in an over- 
estimation of desirable characteristics. Typical 
of these discussions are those by Cogan, Conklin 
and Hollingworth,' and Kinder.” 


1L. C. Cogan, A. M. Conklin and H. L. Holling- 
worth, SCHOOL AND SocieTy, 2: 171-179, 1915. 
2 J. 8S. Kinder, SCHOOL AND Society, 22: 533-536, 


1925. 


During the school year 1937-38 thirty-nine 
students, all girls, at Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege were asked to rate themselves by means of 
the Royer* Personality Inventory. 

Each student was also asked to list on the 
back of her test blank the names of five of her 
best girl friends. She was not told that she 
would be rated by the friends she listed. 

From the five friends listed, two were chosen 


3 An inventory consisting of items similar to those 
of Bernreuter, Bell, Allport and Allport. A single 
total score is interpreted in terms of dominance, 
extroversion, neuroticism. 
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make a “friendship-rating” of the subject. 


In a personal conference the experimenter in- 
strueted the friend that the subject did not and 
would not know who rated her, therefore, the 
rater need have no inhibitions in making her 
rating. 

Since the Royer test is a self-rating test, many 
questions can not be answered by even a very 
close triend. Such questions are: “Do you often 
have the sensation of falling when going to 
sleep? Have you ever had spells of dizziness? 
Do you talk to yourself? Have you ever been 
afraid that you might jump off when you were 
on high places?” To eliminate this variable, the 
cross score was reduced to a ratio between the 
number of correct (well-adjusted) answers and 
the number attempted by the rater. 

Of the thirty-nine paired ratings eleven were 
made of students with high academic achieve- 
ment records.4 They are equally scattered 

roughout the range and are equally distrib- 
ited in both the high and the low scores. 

The differences between the two friendship- 
ratings show the median for the group to be: 

|) of the whole group, 9 points; (2) of those 
with high aeademie achievement, 14 points; (3) 
of those with average scholastie records, 7.8 
points. Of the thirty-nine pairs of ratings 
thirteen, or one third of the entire group, were 
rated within a range of three percentage points 
by the two friends. Only three pairs differed 
as much as 18 percentage points. From these 
data one may infer that friendship-ratings are 
rather consistent. 

While the results tend to show that the 
scholarship of this limited group has little to 
do with personality ratings they do indicate that 
friendship judgments for an individual with high 
academic achievement are more variable than the 
Judgments for the average student. 

The self-rating scores were reduced to a per- 
centage basis for making the comparison be- 
tween the self-estimate and the friendship-rat- 
ings. An average for the friendship-ratings of 
each student was made, and the over-estimation 
or under-estimation of the self-rating, using the 
triendship-rating as a base, was calculated. 
The median pereentage score for the self-rat- 


* These girls, having an average of three grade 
points or above per hour, were on the Deans’ Honor 
Roll. When the 16 outstanding students on the cam- 
pus were chosen, two of this group were included. 
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ings was found to be 67.54 and for the friend- 
ship-ratings to be 67.16. There is a difference 
between these medians of only .38 of one per 
cent. in favor of the self-ratings. 

Although differences do appear, the over-esti- 
mations and the under-estimations canceled each 
other tor the group as a whole. This would 
indieate that over-estimation in the self-ratings 
of college junior and senior women is not a com- 
mon characteristic. 

These results are not in complete agreement 
with the previously reported work of Holling- 
worth and others, who point out that self-rat- 
ings are characterized by over-estimation, par- 
ticularly of desirable traits. The present inves- 
tigation shows that there is equally as large a 
tendeney for under-estimation as for over-esti- 
mation. These data present no evidence of a 
consistent over-estimation for self-ratings as 
compared with friendship-ratings. 

ArRIE E. ROBERTSON 
EverRoY L. STROMBERG 
OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


INFLUENCE OF AN ADVISORY-ORIEN- 
TATION PROGRAM ON FRESHMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 

In the fall of 1938 an advisory-orientation pro- 
gram was introduced into the freshman curricu- 
lum of the College of Education of the Ohio 
State University. A number of studies are being 
made of the effectiveness of this program, one 
ot which relates to improvement of student 
scholarship. This brief report presents initial 
data on this point. 

The study here reported compares the scho- 
lastie performance of nearly 600 first-quarter 
education freshmen for the autumn quarter of 
1838-39 with the performance of a similar group 
in 1937-38. 

As a part of the new teacher-education pro- 
gram, freshmen in 1938-39 earried a five-hour 
orientation course and were under a faculty 
advisory system for the first time. The 1937-38 
group carried a one-hour orientation course, 
which consisted of one lecture each week to the 
total group. No faculty advisory program was 
in effect. 

The new orientation course met six hours each 
week. These hours were in general distributed 
as follows: two hours for lectures to large 
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field 


nd two hours 


groups, two hours for analyt e testing, 


trips and other group experiences ; a 


in small groups ot 12 to 15 tor gro ip eonlerences 
with advisers. 
centered around 


eourse 


Subject-matter in the 
topics: University Orientation , 


versity Life; Planning Work and 


the following 
Planning U1 
Study ; Relation ship of School and Community ; 
What America Expects ot The 
Broader Education (with special emphasis on 


the arts and musie in everyday lite) ; Vocational 


Kdueation ; 


Orientation; Planning for the Future—in terms 


of how to attain desirable goals with present 


abilities, disabilities and interests in mind. 
Hach adviser had approximately 15 freshmen 
as advisees. He not only performed the usual 
but taught the conference 
Advisers met 


advisory tunctions, 


sections of the course as well. 
weekly with the junior dean of the college and 
other personnel officers to study their advisory- 
In subsequent articles 


fully 


instructional problems. 


the total freshman program will be 


dese1 ibed 
improvement in 


indieation regarding 


scholarship is presented in the table below which 


Some 


hows the number of credit-hours of each letter 
grade earned by the two groups, together with 
the number of quality points to which these 
grades are equivalent. Hach hour of A earries 
four points, each hour of B, three points, ete. 
have not been 


The few “incompletes” which 


removed were not counted. 


TABLE I 


CREDIT-HOURS IN TERMS OF GRADES AND QUALITY 
PoiInTS EARNED BY TWO GROUPS OF COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION FRESHMEN 


Letter 1937-1938 1938-19389 
grade Hours Points Hours Points 
| re S07 3,228 936 3,744 
as 1.888 5,664 2,597 7,791 
rene 3,002 6,004 3,365 6,730 
OP ees yo43 243 1,027 1,027 
Te aise 107 0 439 0 
Totals 7,437 16,139 8,364 19,292 


The point-hour ratio (points divided by hours) 
2.1701; for the 
The point-hour ratio 


for the 1937-38 was 


1938-39 group, 2.3066. 


am 
group 


of the group under the new program was .1355 
higher than that of the 1937-38 group, a per- 
centage gain of 6.24. Since the critical ratio of 
this difference is nearly five, the inerease is highly 
Inspection of the table shows marked 


significant. 
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and B's 


nm 


differences in the distribution of A’ 
and of C’s and D’s for the two groups. 

If one draws the conclusion that the improve- 
ment was due to the new advisory-orientation 
program, at least three pertinent questions might 
be asked: (1) Was the 1938-39 group superior 
in intelligence to the 1937-38 group? (2) Were 
the orientation course grades so high that this 
factor alone would account for the improvement? 
(3) Did the orientation course require so little 
time that students prepared more adequately 
for other courses? 

The answers to the first two questions support 
the conclusion that the new program was respon- 
sible for the improvement in grades. Distribu- 
tion of scores on the Ohio College Association 
Psychological Examination was almost exactly 
the same for the two groups. The point-hour 
ratio of grades in the orientation course was 
2.34, only .04 of a letter grade higher than the 
total point-hour ratio of the 1938-39 group. 

The answer to the third question is not clear. 
Persons closely associated with the course fee] 
that it required slightly less time than other 
courses carrying equal credit. If this is true, 
it is still a moot question whether or not students 
did use the additional time on other course work. 

L. L. Love 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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